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VoL. XIII. 


With 
tions from 
paintings by 
various ar- 
tists. 


T HE contention of the day between the 

artist and his public. as to whether 
his pictures shall be painted with a picto- 
rial or literary motive is due in part to 
obstinacy on both sides, but perhaps very 
largely to misunderstanding. ‘To say be- 
cause a painting conveys an idea that it 
does not represent high art is the veriest 
nonsense. On the other hand, the railing 
of the public against the artist who does 
a painting of the other kind for what it 
calls his stupidity in having no ideas, is 
characteristic of the “average person,’ 
whose narrow-mindedness 1s proverbial. 
Both are unreasonable—the artist for ex- 
pecting a too early comprehension from 
those he is seeking to educate and the public 
for its lack of appreciation of the meaning 
of that education. The painter forgets that 
the public is perhaps not able to under- 
stand the finer mysteries and beauties of 
nature in the jewelled caverns below the 
surface, the study of whose translucencies 
has been his life’s work and its pleasure. 
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SERIOUSNESS 
IN ART. 


By George Gibbs. 
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An 
unfinished 
decoration. 
“Night,” on 
the wall of 
the studio 
of Harold L. 
Mc Donald. 


The “average person” does not under- 
stand the labor of a painter’s education— 
the years of a training of the hand for 
drawing and the eye forcolor. He prefers 
to think of the painter as a man of talent 
and not as the student in one of the hard- 
est of professional courses from which one 
is never graduated. He does not see how 
a temperament can be made to grow sensi- 
tive so that it will discover those subtle 
beauties he himself has not the nature to 
feel, or obstinately has made up his mind 
not to feel. He does not comprehend 
paintings that appeal to the mind through 
the sensibilities. He cannot separate Art 
from Ideas. 

The “ average person” wishes above al) 
things a “picture’’—something he cam 
hang on his wall which will tell his mind a 
long and interesting story, preferably of 
fiction. ‘Ihe local color must be accurate, 
the detail careful, and it must show the 
result of labor. Without these three essen- 
tials the “average person” has been 
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SERIOUSNESS IN ART. 


LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE. 


known to conclude that he has not had his 
money’s worth. He wants a story that he 
can have told over and over to him as 
many times a day as he chooses to listen. 
He prefers his own interpretation of fiction 
to the artist’s interpretation of Truth be- 
cause he cannot see nature through the 
eyes of the artist or comprehend the artist’s 
translations of nature. The artist, indig- 
nant that his life-work should be considered 
merely a means of illustrating stories and 
not as a separate and wonderful Art the 
aim of which is to refine, elevate, and en- 
noble, has nothing but bitterness in reply 
to the other. 

Although from an abstract standpoint 
the grandeur of Art for itself alone is un- 
questioned and is really granted in the 
heart of the “average person” who in 
himself perhaps really does feel how far 


From a painting by Emilie Von Marcke, in the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


a 


Art is above Ideas, yet there will be no 
satisfactory conclusion to the question at 
issue without concessions on both sides. 
But what compromise, it may be asked, 
can bridge so wide a divergence of view? 
At what point between pictures that please 
and paintings that educate will there be 
found a common meeting-ground ? How 
much will the “average person” permit 
himself to be educated? What will the 
painter concede? The immediate answer 
to such questions is only possible by sug- 
gestion. If an attribute can be found 
common to the work of painters who repre- 
sent ideas and those who do not, one 
might say that a step had been taken in 
the proper direction. That quality which 
is always found in the works of the latter 
and sometimes in the works of the former 
of these classes of painters is seriousness. 
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ALEXANDER’'S FEAST. 


trom a painting by Robert Hinckley. 
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SERIOUSNESS IN ART. 


Troma painting by Martin Rico, in the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


THE BANKS OF THE ADIGE, 


Seriousness is a studio watchword which, than that ordinarily conveyed by a mere 
though often misused, is properly applied cursory glance. The painter who adheres 
to paintings which have a meaning deeper to his belief in Art for Art’s sake will 


From a painting by Jean Battiste Camille Corot, in the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D.C, 


WOOD-GATHERERS. 
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tolerate and even sometimes praise a story- conscientious work where it can be seen, 
telling picture, if, underlying the painting, for they know the worth of study. It may 
be it ever so slight, he find evidences of therefore be put down as a tolerably safe 
the serious man. The members of your statement that a painting which shows 
most rigid hanging committee will place a seriousness in study, ability in execution, 


From a painting by Aimé Nicholas Morot, in the Corcoran Art 
Washington, D. C. 


BRAVO TORO 


Callery, 


depth in conception 
and motive is a work 
of art, no matter 
what that motive may 
be. Is it not possible 
that the paintings the 
public likes may have 
the attribute of seri- 
ousness added to 
them and still pre- 
serve their popularity? 

But seriousness 
here is not to be con- 
founded with its or- 
dinary meaning. In 
Art it signifies some- 
thing more. It is 
preferably a con- 
scientious search of, 
first, Truth, and sec- 
ond, Beauty. By 
Truth is meant accu- 
racy in drawing and 
color, appliedthrough 
the personality of the 
artist. By Beauty is 
meant cleanliness, 
harmony of tone with 
sentiment, balance 
and gracefulness of 
composition. In this 
search technic will 
come of its own ac- 
cord, forthe hesitancy 
of the beginner disap- 
pears as he sees more 
clearly and more 
broadly those truths 
and beauties. Unfort- 
unately in the world 
of paintersseriousness 
seems to be a word of 
numerous synonyms, 
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From a drawing by Jane Bridgham Curtis. 


AN IDEAL. 


Many artists believe that nothing less ap- 
pealing in motive than the martyrdom of 
a saint or less beautiful in sentiment than 
the prayer or grief of a madonna are at 
all worthy of their appreciation or notice. 
Too often, modern attempts of this sort 
are really so nebular in the expression of 
the motive that they are not to be grasped 
by persons of ordinary intelligence with- 
out a severe wrench to their powers of 
comprehension. Most attempts at the 
sublime are futile. In the history of 
painting sublimity has been attained by 
half a dozen artists, and if only the sub- 
lime were to be looked upon as serious, 
painting and the other branches of the 
fine arts would be carnivals of frivolity. 
Let us look upon seriousness, taking 
into consideration the definitions of Truth 
and Beauty, as the desideratum to gradual- 
ly effect a compromise. So long as the 
artist is very evidently in earnest may we 
not be appealed to on a plane a little 
lower than the attempted sublime? Nat- 
ure, human or otherwise, is a many-sided 
mirror which, if we only appreciate her, 
can tell us many things we do not know. 
In the woods and fields she has a reflec- 
tion for every heart, a mood for every 
humor. He who can translate the lan- 
guage of these moods is a great artist, 
even though he may choose to introduce 
some ideas of his own. The well-beaten 
purple path winding away over the tender 


‘green hillside toward the gabled farm- 


house! The rosy milkmaid, resplendent 
in her heaithy beauty, surrounded by a 
halo of pink and violet buds that seem to 
rejoice in the youth of the maid and of 
the year! Tangled fleecy clouds which 
skim lightly through a sky that is Purity ! 
May not these touch our emotions with 
the perfumed breath of the season itself? 
Ripening fields, shimmering under a gor- 
geous sun, waving a graceful greeting to 
the brown-faced farmer’s girl; quiet, 
green-gray trees, with their cool shadows, 
can give us a sense of the heat and glory of 
summer —the year resplendent! Fruit- 


trees whose boughs are bent to earth by ~ 


the weight of their luscious burdens! A 
party of hunters with well-filled game- 
bags coming through the red and yellow 
woods! Leaves whose colors form a chro- 
matic scale of all the warm tints on Nat- 
ure’s palette—the wonderful dress Autumn 
dons asa tribute to the dying year! If 
these were translations of Nature’s moods 


From a drawing by Jane Bridgham Curtis. 
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From a painting by Ludwig Knaus, in the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


THE FORESTER’S HOME. 


could they not teach us something that 
was not known before ? 

It is not to the man who has ideas but 
to the man who paints to’sell—and to sell 
only, at no matter what cost to the princi- 
ples he imbibed when a student—that are 
due the prevalent erroneous ideas of the 
public. It is he who undoes all the good 
work of the man who paints for the love 
of it and guides those who are in doubt 
as to which way to turn into a pathway 
leading many miles from seriousness. As 
the child is father to the man so is the 
student father to the artist. The tendency 
of the vacillating struggler is too often to 
finish for exhibition—to work for “ results ” 
rather than for the study itself. His tem- 
perament—if he has proved that he has 
any at all—cannot have attained that de- 
gree of sensitiveness and receptiveness, 


that faculty of selecting the valuable and 
rejecting the useless or meaningless, with- 
out which the student may become a 
painter but never an artist. More often 
than not it is the same student who, later in 
life, unless he have the fortune to discover 
the beauty of conscientiousness, will have 
for his motto: 
‘*Sell pictures ; still sell pictures, boy, 
No matter by what means.” 

So, then, the much-abused “average 
person” is perhaps not so much to blame 
as the “ pot-boiler.” 

But, leaving all questions of conscious 
or unconscious guilt 7 stute guo, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, the fact 
remains that good drawing, breadth of color 
and masterly handling will relieve a paint- 
ing of any odium that may attach to it on 
account of the motive. 
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Ly Robert Stodart. 


— clever, by George! Never 
saw any one just like her.” This 
from Richards, who sat beside me in a 
crowded Paris café chantant on a pleasant 
July evening of the year 189-. Then he 
forgot his British calm, and split a pair of 
pearl gray gloves applauding the singer. 

Richards was a chance acquaintance, 
and the little that I know of him is hardly 
worth the telling. He had stumbled across, 
or rather over me, as I loitered in the 
courtyard of the Grand Hotel after dinner, 
watching the fountains on which changing 
lights were constantly thrown, and leisurely 
consuming an ice. Drawing himself up to 
his full six feet two he silently monocled me 
for a moment, and then growled out what 
might be termed an aggressive apology. 
seem to have offended you,” I re- 
marked. Englishmen are commonly slow 
to see the humorous side of things. Here 
was an exception, for he laughed heartily, 
and soon, his cloak of reserve thrown off, 
we were discussing ices and—well, about 
everything else underthe sun. By way of 
easy introduction he told me his name, 
volunteering the additional information 
that he had run over from London that very 
day for a first visit to Paris. In return I 
made him aware that I was an Ameri- 
can novelist travelling through France 
with eyes open for “impressions,” and 
that I had come to Paris, as I had often 
done before, in search of material, leaving 
my wife and daughter to “do” the 
cathedral towns at their leisure. ‘“ Types,” 
I added, “interest me more than tombs, 
street scenes more than shrines, and Paris 
is Eden to me.” 

Our ices eaten, we strolled out upon the 
boulevard, there to watch the tide of light 
life that flowed in panoramic change before 
us. The night was perfect. either 


side, stirred by soft airs, the branches of 
the trees waved gently above a sauntering, 
laughing throng of men and women. All 
up and down the long avenue a double line 
of lights allured to pleasure. Framed by 
the window of a passing cab, a face gro- 
tesquely masked peered out, while from 
within came the refrain of a love-song, 
tender and low —“Vinon, Ninon, que fais— 
tu sans Lamour?” 

“Tt is beautiful! ’’ exclaimed Richards. 

“Tt is Paris,” was my answer, “ Paris 
the enchantress.”’ 

At that moment an itinerant vendor of 
photographs went by, crying out in a mo- 
notonous voice: “ Toutes les celebrités—te 
portrait de Mademoiselle Marie Silvestre, la 
belle chanteuse,’ and then and there I had 
an inspiration. For Marie Silvestre was 
then the most talked of woman in Paris, 
and, believe me, when all Paris talks one 
is compelled to listen. At night her name 
flared in gas-jets on every street-corner ; 
you could not walk a dozen steps without 
coming upon fanciful lithographs of her 
done by Chéret in a riot of reds and 
browns. Chartran painted her portrait 
for the Salon, the great Sarcey deigned to 
give her a whole column in Ze Temps, and, 
that nothing might be wanting, a noted 
churchman made her name his text and 
preached against her! This capped the 
edifice of her fame, and Marie Silvestre 
became a popular personage. 

When Richards the respectable realized 
that I meant to carry him off to a careless 
café chantant, to hear this “idle singer of 
an empty hour,” he held up both hands in 
horror. 

“ One will be enough,” I said, for the 
movement was taken as a signal and a 
fiacre wheeled to the curb in a twinkling. 
Into it I bundled him, feebly protesting, 
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and directed the driver to take us to the 
Casino de ‘ 

“ Vitement!”’ I cried; “the theatres will 
soon close—there is no time to be lost!” 
At 10.45, as I happened to know, Marie 
Silvestre proffered to jaded theatre-goers 
her bouquet of song, and it was then 10.30. 

“ But your wife,” Richards kept murmur- 
ing, as we were speeded through the flash- 
ing streets, and I quieted him only by 
saying that I would make full confession 
of my fault in a letter to be written next 
day. 

Behold us, at a quarter of eleven, listen- 
ing to a performer who appeared upon 
the programme simply as “ No. ro, Mlle. 
Marie Silvestre,” but whose personality 
was so striking as to force from my com- 
panion the exclamation with which this 
brief sketch begins. She was “more than 
common tall,” and instead of the short 
skirts of the chanteuse eccentrique of the 
vaudevilles, she wore an evening gown, 
sleeveless, the corsage cut low, and having 
upon it the stamp of Worth. Black gloves 
hid her arms to the elbow, and served to 
accentuate the impression made by her 
gestures, which were as eloquent as they 
were infrequent. Her hair was brushed 
smoothly back from a forehead of well- 
nigh masculine strength—a “tower of intel- 
ligence.” No single feature of her mobile 
face conformed to the strict rules of 
beauty, but, take her for all in all, she was 
“worse than pretty,” with her mocking smile 
and her eyes that plainly said, “I believe 
nothing, fear nothing, hope for nothing.” 
And the songs she sang were filled with age 
—and sadness—the sadness of our time, in 
which we lack the strong, firm faith of our 
fathers, and yet have not swung back to 
the joyous paganism of the olden days. 
The love she chanted was the love that 
dies with “the morning flush of passion ” ; 
the statesmanship, that which trims its 
sails to catch each favoring breeze of 
popular opinion, or betray the trust re- 
posed in it for base bribes ;gthe patriotism, 


that of the soldier who cries “ Vive a 
France !” upon the parade-ground to-day, 
and to-morrow sells to the enemy the 
plans of a fortification. Sometimes the 
songs were humorous after a fashion 
characteristically French, and then one 
might well have blushed; but I was a 
hardened sinner, and my Englishman un- 
derstood the language just imperfectly 
enough to be left unscathed by subtile 
equivoke or innuendo. At the close of 
her offering, the singer was recalled again 
and again, with the enthusiasm of which 
perhaps only a French audience is capable, 
to bow her acknowledgments, while in 
the brief space of time between her songs 
there was heard that buzz of pleasure 
which has been called “the attar of ap- 
plause.”’ 

“A woman without a heart,” said Rich- 
ards, 

“Or one who has &ved too much,” I re- 
plied. 

Our programme announced that, at the 
close of the vaudeville proper, a lively 
quadrille would be given by several women 
celebrated for the agility and daring of 
their dancing. The tables and chairs hav- 
ing been cleared away from the centre of 
the hall, the quadrille was duly danced in 
a veritable cascade of lace, to the music of 
a string band and the further accompani- 
ment of a running fire of chaff from the 
spectators, mostly men. As we_ stood 
looking on, Richards, shocked yet attract- 
ed by the abandon of the dance, and I 
(must I confess it ?) somewhat bored, as it 
was an old story to me, there was a com- 
motion at that end of the hall nearest the 
stage. Instantly the quadrille was for- 
gotten. Men left the drinking-tables and 
surrounded the disputants, who were hid- 
den from our view by a noisy, gesticulat- 
ing crowd. Many of the women were 
shouldered by their cavaliers, or stood on 
piled-up chairs in the hope of seeing. 
At what seemed to them the prospect of a 
fight, the savage in both showed through 
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the thin veneer. Eyes that had been dull 
to the dance were flashing now ; listless- 
ness gave way to tense excitement. A 
woman near me went red and white by 
turns, and suddenly struck her companion 
full in the face with her gloved hand. It 
was the mood of a Gallic crowd—as quick, 
as variable as electricity. 

“A row!” exclaimed Richards, and 
started for the scene of it ona run. I 
was not slow to follow him. ‘To this day 
I cannot recollect how we wedged our 
way through the crowd ; but I see clearly 
a woman of unusual height standing, pale 
and contemptuous, before an undersized, 
dissipated-looking fellow —by his dress an 
artist—who threatens her with violent gest- 
ures, and finally raises his clinched hand 
to strike her. I see Richards spring for- 
ward and knock the fellow down with a 
clean blow, well delivered, under which he 
lies stunned for a length of time which in 
a prize-fight would count him “ out,” then 
rises and staggers away, helped by some 
friends. As he fell, the woman cried 
“ Edmond !’’— only that one word, but for 
me it was enough. In her pitying eyes, 
as she stood looking down at him, I saw, 
as by a lightning flash, the flame of mur- 
dered love burn through the ashes of a 
hundred hopes. ‘Then some gendarmes 
rushed up and, despite my protestations, 
insisted upon excluding Richards from 
the hall for the balance of the evening. 
“Monsieur has been guilty of violence,” 
they said, and “the rules of the manage- 
ment are rigid.” My curiosity had been 
piqued, and I wished to see more of the 
woman in the case, so I hurriedly whis- 
pered to Richards to return immediately 
to our hotel, where I would soon join 
him. The gendarmes led him away, the 
crowd streaming after them, and I was 
left alone with the woman, in whom I now 
recognized the singer, Marie Silvestre. 
Seeing that she leaned, half fainting, 
against a table, 1 placed myself at her dis- 
posal, and to my delight she replied that 


77 


if I would have her carriage called I 
might go with her as far as her door, as 
she wished to leave the hall without delay, 
and yet could not forbear to express her 
grateful sense of the service which my 
friend had rendered her. 

When we had settled ourselves in the 
carriage, the novelist’s love of mystery 
quite mastered me, and I said, “ Madem- 
oiselle, you have said that you wish to 
show your gratitude. Your best way will 
be to speak of yourself—not what every 
one may read every day, but of your life 
before it belonged to the public, before 
Fame knocked at your door.” 

There was a moment of hesitation. 
Then, leaning back, fatigued, against the 
cushions, she began to tell of that early time. 
It was a simple story, simply told, but the 
heart of truth throbbed through it. That 
is why I want you to hear it—to read this 
page torn from life—just as it fell from 
her lips while we rolled through the bright- 
ness of Paris. 

“You must know, monsieur, that my 
mother and I were very poor. I speak of 
the time—ten years ago—when my father 
died, leaving us alone. We kept a little 
restaurant in the Latin Quarter. My 
mother was a splendid cook—what ome- 
lettes she did make !—and I helped to wait 
upon our customers. We had not many; 
poor students and small artists—you under- 
stand, those who are always going to paint 
a great picture—and often they did not pay 
us. ‘They would promise and then not re- 
turn. Ah! it was hard, that dragging from 


* day to day. Well, one evening, our oldest 


and best patron, a dealer in pictures, called 
me over to his table, told me to sit down, 
and said: ‘ Marie, enfant, you are poor, 
you and your mother. I will tell you how 
you can make some money. You are 
graceful, my girl; you have the figure of 
one of Watteau’s wood-nymphs. Why not 
go into the ate/iers as a model? You will 
be well paid—/ will see tothat—and every 
evening you can come back to your moth- 
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er with the money you have earned. It 
will help.’ 

“ Before retiring that night I looked at 
myself for a longtime in the mirror. Our 
rent was almost due—it was anything toget 
money, and the next day found me at the 
atelier Cavaradossi. The picture-dealer 
presented me to the great man, and it was 
arranged that I should pose for the class in 
sculpture three afternoons a week. It was 
there that I met Edmond—the man who 
would have struck me to-night! How 
clever he was! Cavaradossi used to call 
him his ‘boy,’ and all the others envied him. 
When I stood on the model-throne before 
the students and my eyes met Edmond'’s, 
I felt ashamed, and I knew that I loved 
him. There came a time when he asked 
me to leave Cavaradossi and be his model 
only—to help him realize his dream of fame 
—and I consented gladly. I did not think 
so often now of the mother.at home and 
the money I would bring her. Love is self- 
ish. My happiness was to stand for hours 
in a pose, while Edmond worked upon the 
statue—a Bacchante—that was to make 
him famous. He would cry out that it 
was Fortune herself he was carving with 
every stroke, and beg me not to stir from 
the pose. ‘A little longer, chére amie, a 
little longer, and it will be a masterpiece !’ 
Once a student friend of Edmond’s, watch- 
ing us, said that it was wonderful how the 
experienced model helped the artist—she 
was so steady and could hold the pose so 
long—and I smiled to think how well love 
had taught me. Ah! monsieur, it was 
springtime in the little garret where we 
worked—and lived. 

“Sometimes we would go to the concerts 
Lamoureux together. What did it matter 
to me that we sat in the last row of chairs ? 
Edmond was beside me, and the swell of 
the orchestra—it was not men making 
music, it was as though a band of angels 
played a prelude to the long song our 
lives would sing. Then we would visit 
the Salon, and see the works of sculpture 


there. Beside those of my Edmond, I 
thought them commonplace. He had the 
touch—/e feu sacré—his world—the world 
of art—would own it yet. 

“The springtime was very short, mon- 
sieur. There was no summer, no autumn, 
but winter came at once. Returning un- 
expectedly to our rooms one night from 
an errand on which Edmond had sent me, 
I found the man to whom I had given all 
that a woman can give in the arms of a 
girl of the streets, a dancer at students’ 
balls, a tramper of the boulevards. 

“ Another might have tried to kill them 
both—my only thought was to be done 
with life. The tragedy, no, the farce, 
was over; I was no longer needed, and 
surely I could dispose of myself as I 


wished. Without a word, then, I turned — 


from the door, leaving them standing 
there, fixed and staring, as still as the 
Bacchante in the corner of the room, went 
down the stairs very slowly, and when I 
reached the street walked quicker and 
quicker, until I found myself running in 
the direction of the Pont Neuf. ‘The 
river was not far; so much the better. 
As I rushed along, I saw across the way 
an old woman—our concierge—returning 
from a visit to a neighbor, and the sight 
of her stopped me as a bullet might have 
done. My mother—what of her? - Was 
my sorrow so great that I could not see 
hers? Had she not suffered, too? Be- 
cause I had been this man’s mistress, was 
I no longer a daughter? Because I had 
been deceived, was she to be left to suffer, 
perhaps to starve, by the child she bore? 
‘Wretch !’ I cried, and struck my breast, 
‘her tears fall for you in her loneliness, 
and you—you think but of yourself, your 
own sorrow.’ 

And so went back to her, who received 
me as though I had been absent only a 
few hours ; and nothing was said on either 
side, but the old mother did not cry alone. 

“There is little more to tell, monsieur. 
You may believe I loathed the name of 
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art, and the a/e/ter knew me no more. We 
gave up our restaurant, for my friend, the 
picture-dealer, found a place for me at the 
Bon Marché, and that paid better. I think 
you know the rest ; how X , the jour- 
nalist, who happened to hear me imitat- 
ing Judic for the amusement of some of 
my companions as we returned from our 
day’s work, interested himself in having 
me engaged at the Casino de , where 
you heard me to-night. It was a sort of 
trial, but my success was great, and then 
began the better time. 

“You asked me to speak of myself, mon- 
sieur, and I have done so. I hope you 
were interested. At least, you will under- 
stand now why mine are songs of sadness 
—why I sing of love as a mirage that 
deceives.” 

We had entered the Rue de Miromesail 
as she ceased speaking. ‘The speed of 
the carriage slackened, and presently it 
stopped before a handsome house, the 
windows of which were brightly illumi- 
nated. “Some of my friends,” she said, 
simply, as I helped her to alight. “I sing 
for pleasure now.” But in the strong 
light streaming from the door which a 


servant held open her face looked world- 


worn, almost old. 

Feeling robbed me of words as I bent 
over her hand in parting, and she, observ- 
ing this, said with a fugitive smile, “Do 
not pity me, my friend. Somewhere I 
have read: ‘A little happy love in youth 
is all we poor women have.’ I can re- 
member.” 

A word of conventional thanks, a slight 
pressure of the hand and she was gone. 

Upon my return to the Grand Hotel, a 
sleepy clerk informed me that “ Monsieur 
Reechar’”’ had asked for his key an hour 
ago and retired at once to his room, so 
that it was over the breakfast-cups we 
next met. He sat at one of the little 


marble-topped tables in the courtyard, 
reading an American daily published each 
morning in Paris. 


The fountains, which 


the night before had “ borrowed rainbow 
hues,” were now shot with the yellow rays 
of a well-risen sun, which glinted on the 
glass and silverware before us. The morn- 
ing air was an inspiration, a call to life. 

“ You are late,” said Richards, in greet- 
ing. 

“Guilty !” I answered, laughingly. “I 
have just finished that letter to my wife.” 

“And you have told her everything ?”’ 
he queried, in the same tone. 

“Most assuredly—all that you know, 
and more. I do not join them fora week, 
you know, and I thought it would interest 
her.” 

“Well, I feel sure ¢hzs would; you 
should send her a copy !” 

There was a shade of sarcasm in his 
voice. Handing me his newspaper, he 
pointed to a column headed : “ Suicide of 
Monsieur de ” TI read on: “Some 
workmen who were engaged in repairing 
a portion of the grand stand at Long- 
champs early yesterday morning were 
horrified at coming upon the body of M. 
de , the well-known financier and man- 
about-town. There was a gaping wound 
in his head, and the dead man’s hand still 
clutched the revolver with which it had 
been inflicted. It was M. de ——, whose 
infatuation for a favorite music-hall singer 
kept the tongues of tout Parts wagging 
for a year or more, and some persons are 
unkind enough to say that her reckless 
extravagance hastened, if it did not ac- 
tually bring about his downfall. 

“ On dit, that when the news was brought 
to her, Za belle chanteuse merely shrugged 
her pretty shoulders and remarked, ‘ What 
a pity he put it off so long !’” 

Then came the usual details, intended 
to harrow. These | passed over, and re- 
turned the paper to Richards without 
comment. My silence on a subject afford- 
ing so excellent an opportunity for a show 
of virtuous indignation visibly annoyed 
him. Crumpling the paper in his hand, he 
laid it down upon the table with a rustle 
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and a bang. “You see,” he exclaimed, 
with some heat, “I was right in what 
I said last night; she is a_ heartless 
woman.” 

I thought of her as I had seen her but a 
few hours before—her face soft with sensi- 
tive life—and you know what I might 


at my 7s-d-vis, very correct in manner 
and dress, the embodiment of propriety, 
and I feared he would not understand, 
So it was that I contented myself with re- 
peating after him, as though my thought 
ran parallel with his, “She ¢s a heartless 
woman.” 


have said. Then I looked across the table And we both spoke the truth. 


TWILIGHT—LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
By Mildred McNeal. 


em western hills are purpling with mist : 
Their summits} half unveiled, lie all remote 
Like undiscovered isles and seem to float 
On tranquil seas of dusky amethyst. 
A quiet charm, too gentle to resist, 
Of hour and scene and wild bird's vesper note 
Borne from afar, draws out our little boat 
Into the borderway of silver mist. 
.The smiling eastern shore, that bends and greets 
Her own fair face in seas of polished light, 
Soon feels the wand of twilight’s witchery, 
Turns from the sweet reflection, sighs and meets 
With folding eyes the coming of the night, 
And now is lost in dreams and mystery. 
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WILD FLOWERS 


OF THE 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
By Andrew Carlisle Carson. 
WITH ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN landscape in 

summer or in autumn is one of wild 
and rugged beauty and marvellous rich- 
ness of color. The giant rocks, piled by 
Titanic forces mass on mass until they rake 
the dome of cloudland; towering butte, 
beetling crag, inaccessible cliff and shad- 
owy caiion—all are painted in ever-vary- 
ing hues. But it is upon her wild flowers 
that Nature has lavished the daintiest and 
the richest of her colors, touching their 


petals with pigments of surpassing brill- 


iancy and defying the deftest artist to 
match their wondrous beauty. In summer, 
plains and mesas and mountain-sides are 
purpled and gilded with colors -that vie 
with sun-gold or the irised sky. When 
autumn comes, the colors are deepened 
and supplemented until the beholder is 
lost in wonder and admiration. Dwellers 
in Eastern States are much given to the 


MARIPOSA LILY, 


belief that the treeless plains and granitic 
and porphyritic mountains of this arid 
region are destitute of all vegetation but 
the prickly cactus and that emblem of 
barren desolation the sage-brush; but, 
while the climatic conditions do not carpet 
the prairie and foot-hills and hide the 
rock-ribbed peaks with the luxuriant grass 
and exuberant foliage of the rain-moist 
country, the Rocky Mountain region more 
than makes amends in other ways, and 
captivates the sceptic “tenderfoot”’ who 
ventures beyond the Missouri, measures 
the miles across the vast plains and scales 
the backbone of the “ main range.” 

In the flora of the Rocky Mountain 
region Nature exhibits a marked favoritism 
for warm, gaudy colors, with yellow strong- 
ly fortified in first place, as the summer 
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ee ag si Other yellow flowers are found in too great 
i Cott a multitude to mention at any length in an arti- 
cle of this scope, from Z%elesperma gracile to 
as (Enothera biennis and Solidago Canadensis, the 

plume-like golden-rod, erroneously believed by 
~~-“ many to have been officially adopted as the 
national flower. Anent this 
interesting and widely dif- 
fused plant it may be said 
that several species abound 
in and near the Rockies, 
including the common one 
known by the specific name of Canadensis 
and Solidago spectabilis, a dwarf. This | 
abbreviated specimen presents a wonder- 
ful wealth of coloring, and is found not 
only on the uplands but is also something 
ee of a mountain-climber, adorning the re- 
cesses of the rocky caiions many thousands 
of feet above the sea. At seven or eight ; 
thousand feet altitude the aureate inflo- 
rescence Is usually but a few inches above 
the earth. Its gilded thyrsus is rivalled by 
the umbellar bushes of rayless golden-rod, 
Bigelovia graveolens. 

The plant christened Grindelia squar- 
rosa, resin or gum weed, occurs in great 
fields and, with its bright-centred flowers, 
adds to the lighter yellows. At first, be- 
fore the flower appears, the truncate sum- 


wanes towards fall. Where else on earth 
will the botanist and the lover of floral 
beauties find such rich and varied hues? 
The yellows paint the landscape in vast 
stretches, and blend their tints from the 
palest lemon to richest gold and deepest 
orange—luminous, transparent, unmatcha- 
ble. Here the wild sunflower, //e/ianthus 
annuus, is On its native heath, not so large 
and heavy-headed as that prince of bloom- 
ers, its cultivated congener, but painted to 
a wonderful depth of chrome, Indian yel- 
low and gamboge, all combined. 

The wild sunflower, perchance, is a com- 
mon plant, but it is interesting to know 
that it is a native of these Western States 
and embraces in its genus a half-hundred 
species of annuals and perennials. The 
redskins, the aboriginal squatters on this 
trans- Missouri territory, admired the gaudy 
color of this plant that always keeps its 
one lustrous orb wide open day and night, 
and used its seeds as an important article 
of food. It has an all-around adaptability 
to the wants of men and animals, for oil is 
expressed from its seeds, the flowers yield 
honey and a durable yellow dye, the stalks 
furnish textile fibre, and the leaves serve 
as fodder. A smaller variety abounds in 
this region, known as Helianthus petiolaris, GOLORADO MAN-ROOT, 
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mit of the head is covered by a whitish, 
viscid exudation, whence the name “ resin- 
weed.”” The narrow rays open as a crown 
to its head. The corolla is curiously pro- 
tected from the invasion of ants or climb- 
ing insects by numerops thorny hooks, 
projecting outward and downward from 
the head, as well as by the sticky exuda- 
tion. Above these, however, the flower 
gladly opens to the pollen-bearing bees 
and other winged insects on their uncon- 
scious mission of fertilization. 

Senecio eremophylus is one of the light 
yellows, with numerous small stellular 
flowers, and Solanum rostratum, a very 
faintly colored flower, is chiefly interesting 
from its distinguishing feature, a large 
anther curved like a beak, whence it gets 
its specific name of rostratum. 

Among the flowers of palest yellow are 
the unobtrusive corollas of Opuntia Rafin- 
esguit, of the familiar cactus family. In 
this region the tree cactus sends gleams of 
brilliant scarlet from the mountain-side, the 


CLEMATIS, FROM ‘‘ THE GARDEN OF THE GODs.” 


ASCLEPIAS SPECIOSA. 


plant growing from three to six feet high, 
while A/¢ssouriensis and Rafinesquit grow 
but a few inches above the earth. These 
lowly fellows grow in families or communi- 
ties, as modest as Quaker settlements, but 
armed with spines and bunches of straw- 
colored, needle-pointed bristles, and pre- 
pared to make it lively for any incautious, 
bare-handed intruder. A dozen colonies 
of these dwarfish mutes unfolded their 
pretty ephemeral blossoms in July last 
year, a stone’s throw from the cottage 
where this article was written, and con- 
tributed to the large herbarium of wild 
flowers gathered by the writer. 

One more yellow worthy of mention is 
that of the curious little cone or column 
flower, Zepachys columnaris. Many visitors 
to this region pass unnoticed these highly 
interesting specimens, believing them to 
be some common wild flower gone to seed. 
The terminal, long peduncled, showy 
heads, with bright-colored drooping rays, 
are deliciously scented with pollen, resem- 
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imitation. It is not a common enough plant to 
attract general attention, but its color is remarka- 
biy fine. Its dense bracteate oblong-cylindrical 
spikes resemble the cone flower somewhat, but 
it has no rays at the base. The spikes are from 
an inch to an inch and a half long. The white 
variety, Petalostemon candidus, has similar oblong- 


cylindrical spikes, but of less diameter often: 


DEHISCENT SEED-POD OF THE 
SPANISH BAYONET. 
bling strongly the ravish 

ing odor of the wild grape. 

The disks or cones are from one to two 
inches long, a yellowish or brownish green. 
Pulcherrima is a variety having a part or 
the whole upper surface of the rays a rich 
brown purple, instead of yellow. 

Facile princeps of the purple division is 
Cleome integrifolia, the Rocky Mountain 
bee plant. It is a very handsome reddish- 
purple, with bracteate racemes sometimes 
a foot long. The plant is an erect branch- 
ing annual, several feet high, and the 
flowers present a very rich appearance 
when massed. CZ/eome occurs by the acre 
all over this region. Its rich, waving 
plumes grow in such profusion as to at- 
tract the attention and admiration of all 
strangers. They meet the gaze every- 
where, in the open country, from the car- 
window, on every vacant lot in the busy 
city. Cleome lutea has bright yellow co- 
rymbose flowers, in marked contrast to év- 
tegrifolia, and is also a showy plant. 

The great forage crop of Colorado and 
other Rocky Mountain States, alfalfa, or 
lucerne, Medicago saliva, blooms in deep 
purple in vast stretches of hundreds of 
acres, and retains its colors of stalk, leaf 
and flower when pressed. 

Petalustemon violaceus, a pretty variety of 
prairie clover, affords the water-colorist 
the most Juminous rose-purple for faint 


i 9 ¢g is often six inches in diameter, 


than violaceus. It does not elicit the admira- 
tion accorded its rose purple relative. 


Chief of the white flowers 
is the prickly poppy, which 
abounds everywhere. Its snow- 
white corolla of six large petals 


and is really exquisite with its 
gold-button centre. The pet- 
als are crinkly, like the rest of the poppy 
tribe. In the present nomenclature this 
prickly plant is known as Argemone pla- 
tyceras, but it is promised that its name will 
be changed in the revised botanies of 
Rocky Mountain flora to “ Flora alba,” 
the “white flower.” The plant closely 
resembles the rest of the poppy family. 
Asclepias speciosa, the common milk- 
weed, grows here, blooming in July in 
greatest profusion. While classed as a 
weed, this plant 
really presents 
to the eye of the 
close observer 
an umbel of no 
little beauty, 
each of the com- aX 
ponent blos- 
soms being stel- 
late, with the 
appearance of 
being formed 
of tinted wax. 
Acres upon 
acres of the 
purplish flowers 
are to be 
seen in sea- 
son, Spect- 
osa grows 


IPOMCEA LEPTOPHYLLAX. 
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from the States of Arkansas and Nebraska 
westward. 

Impomea leptophylla, the bush morning- 
glory, or “ Colorado man-root,” or “ Man- 
of-the-earth,” as it is often denominated, 
is allied to the sweet-potato tribe. It has 
a purple flower, but the striking pecu- 
liarity of the plant is its queer root. ‘This 
is found about three feet under- 
ground, and requires no little per- 
severance to secure it. ‘The root 
is often as much as eight inches 
in diameter, and is called man-root 
from its resemblance to a man’s 
trunk and legs. 

nothera, the evening prim- 


rose, mentioned already among Ny 


the yellow flow- 
ers, is a low 
plant, often half 
concealed by 
wiry tufts of 
grass. Itscolor 
is pale, and it is 
met both 
mountain and 
plain. 

Gaura cocet- 
uea is a dainty 
little plant with 
many admirers, 
its rose colored 
flowers in sim- 
ple spikes at 
last turning to 
a brilliant scar- 
let. Its stem 
and leaves are canescent, and it reaches a 
height of from six to twelve inches. 

Malvastrum coccineum, or false mallow, 
is a low hoary plant, having spikes of 
showy pink-red flowers, and is common on 
the plains from Colorado to British Co- 
lumbia. Another modest pretty little flower 
is the three-petalled, blue 7radescantia, or 
“ Spiderwort.” 

Yucca Angustifolia is one of the plants as 
characteristic of the great plains west of 


RACEME AND ‘‘ BAYONETS” 


the flesh of man or beast, and making 


the Missouri River as the cactus. It is 
familiar in its cultivated varieties in most 
of the older States. Twenty species of 
this interesting liliaceous tribe, Dracenee, 
are native to the United States, Mexico 
and Central America. They are low, up- 
right perennials, sometimes reaching the 
dignity of trees, often having numerous 
branches. The linear-lanceolate leaves 
from which the plant derives its name 
of “Spanish Bayonet” and “ Dagger- 
plant” are straight and rigid, with spiny 
tips, weapons powerful enough to pierce 


painful wounds. The leaves are pro- 
ductive of fibre in the hands of the 
Mexicans, by 
the process of 
maceration, and 
the roots are 
used by them 
and the Indians 
as soap, whence 
the name of 
“soap-weed ” is 
derived. The 
flowers,  tulip- 
shaped, grow in 
a raceme, the 
stalk varying in 
length from one 
to nearly five 
feet. Unlike 
the tulip, how- 
ever, these floral 
bells hang their 
pretty heads, 
looking shyly outward or downward, but 
never upward. ‘The colors are greenish- 
white, tinged sometimes with brown or 
purple. They are very ornamental while 
in bloom, the tall peduncle rising from 
the centre of the bristling cluster of bay- 
onets. The flowers are followed by large 
seed-pods. The “Spanish Bayonet” rears 
its sword-points everywhere on the plains 
and uplands, defying man or beast to 
touch its keen weapons. In winter it 


OF Yucca Angustifolia. 
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(ENOTHIERA, 


may be seen lifting its porcupine back 
through the snow. Some varieties of the 
yucca reach a height of fifty feet. Yucca 
baccata is known as the Mexican banana, 
as it is a native of that country, extending 
into western Texas, New Mexico, south- 
ern Colorado and California. The name 
of “Spanish Bayonet” is also applied to 
Yucca constricta and Yucca treculeana, the 


IRIS, 


former reaching a height of from nine to 
fifteen feet and the latter rising to twenty- 
five feet, with a trunk sometimes two feet 
thick. 

A familiar plant inthe East is the /rés, 
of which genus there are no less than one 
hundred species. The “flag,” as it is 
called in some sections, is widely known in 
cultivation, as is also a dwarf variety. 
Named for the goddess of the rainbow— 
Iris, a radiant maiden, borne in swift flight 
on golden wings as a messenger of the gods 


““INDIAN’S PAINT-BRUSH.” 


—this richly colored flower is also known 
as fleur-de-lis. Iris Missouriensis grows 
wild and luxuriantly in these mountains, 
sometimes being found in glorious patches 
of a half acre. It seeks damp ground, 
from which, by the unerring, inexplicable 
processes of nature, it draws those rain- 
bow hues so much admired. When found 
growing in large groups it is very con- 
spicuous and a delight to the discoverer. 

In June the wild rose grows in the 
Rocky Mountains, up the cajions and 
along the water-courses. Here, it is a 
large pink flower, bursting into bloom upon 
small bushes. The inflorescence is pro- 
fuse, and not unlike the Eastern variety. 
Of asters there are nearly a score of varie- 
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ties in the State of Colorado alone. 
Some plants attain a height of 
four feet, while others are short, 
hugging closely the earth. There 
are blue, purple, golden and other 
colors. 


The purple Knight’s - plume, 


. Liatris punctata, bursts its flower- 


buds in the last month of summer 
and continues to beautify the 
earth until mid-autumn. The 
Orchis family has many members 
in these mountains, from Calypso 
borealis, of a light rose-color, to 
the pale yellow Cypripedium pu- 
bescens. Here, also, the popular 
Gentian grows larger and finer 
than inthe Eastern States. Moun- 
tain-passes and rolling uplands 
are reddened by the graceful Giza, 
with its salver-form corollas. Some 
species are white, some pink and 
some variegated. Castilleia, bet- 
ter known as “ Indian’s paint- 
brush” among the whites, and 
bloody-nose’”” among the Ind- 
ians, grows on the mesa or cafion 
sides, where its bright-red brush- 
like flowers make it very con- 
spicuous. The corolla is often 
duller in color than the bracts or 
calyx. Some species vary in color 
to yellow, purple or white. 

In Colorado one of the choicest 
wild flowers is known as the Mari- 
posa lily. It grows about Manitou 
and elsewhere in the mountains. 
Strange to say, this very prom- 
inent although not common flower 
is almost unknown by its botani- 
cal name. Calochortus Gunnisoni 
and Wuttallii, the two species, are 
distinguished by linear-lanceolate 
leaves and few but showy flowers. 
The corolla looks like a tulip, and 
is found in various shades of pale 
green or pale lilac, having at the 
base of each petal a curious pur- 


LEPACHYS COLUM- 
NARIS. 


plish gland covered with dark 
hairs. Calochortus Nuttallit has 
petals an inch or two long, colored 
white, tinted with greenish-yellow 
or lilac and having a purple spot 
or band above the yellow base. 
Gunnisoni has lovely light lilac 
petals, yellowish-green below the 
middle and banded and lined with 
purple. The stamens and pistils 
are like those of an ordinary lily. 
The delicate tints of this fragile 
flower are most exquisite, and it 
is the recipient of unbounded ad- 
miration. 

The State of Colorado has 
adopted as its floral emblem the 
Rocky Mountain or long-spurred 
columbine, Aguilegia cwrulea. Its 
selection for this important honor 
was accomplished by means of a 
voting contest narrowed down to 
two principal competitors, the 
Mariposa lily and the long-spurred 
columbine, the latter proving the 
winner. Aguilegia cerulea is a 
wild mountaineer, occurring only 
occasionally under cultivation in 
gardens. Its chosen home is in 
shady nooks among the foot-hills, 
or, higher in the mountains, in 
the open fields, seldom if ever 
below an altitude of six thousand 
feet. In this respect it is like the 
Mariposa lily. The Rocky Moun- 
tain columbine is well worthy of 
its exaltation as the State flower of 
Centennial Colorado, for it is a 
great beauty, with white petals and 
lilac sepals, its corolla measuring 
from two to two and a half inches 
in diameter. Its ornamentation 
is completed by its insignia of 
office, five lilac spurs, one to each 
sepal, each two inches long. The 
flowers are sometimes ochroleu- 
cous, pinkish or white. 

The wild flowers of the Rocky 
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AQUILEGIA CCERULEA, 
The State Flower of Colorado. 


Mountain region are not only abundant but 
unrivalled in attractiveness. Those that 
have been named are but a few of them. 
They thrive at all altitudes and under all 
conditions. Plants of a given variety that 
bloom in the low regions in early summer 
may be found in flower months later, high 
on the mountains. Historic Pike’s Peak 
and Marshall Pass are ornate with their 
bright alpine faces. Dainty blossoms un- 
fold above the clouds on the great peaks, 
peeping timidly through the midsummer 
snow, or depending from some crevice of 
a barren rock, startling the chance visitor 
and delighting the eye with a fresh, un- 


sullied beauty that seems tenfold greater 
amid such surroundings, 

One might write of the curious thimble- 
flower of the cafions, the pink mallow, the 
fairy lily, the butterfly-flower, the pink 
poverty-weed, with its odd collection of 
galls—each the size of a pea and each con- 
taining a live worm at its centre, like the 
famous “ jumping-bean ”—or of the hairy 
wind-flower and the queer foliage plant, 
Euphorbia marginata, ad infinitum. The 
arid regions of the “ Far West” are far 
from being devoid of wild flowers, as the 
foregoing examples amply demonstrate. 
The Rocky Mountains and adjacent terri- 
tory form one vast treasury, where, in tie 
newest and least travel-worn portion of 


HELIANTHUS ANNUUS. 


our country the botanist, as well as the 
mineralogist, may, for years to come, ex- 
plore untrodden fields. 
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WHIST AND ITS MASTERS. 
By R. Frederic Foster. 


Part New ScHOOL. 


T is a common observation that the 
greatest changes in the world’s history 
have sprung from the smallest beginnings. 
It is so in whist. The “New School,” 
which now embraces the entire whist-play- 
ing world, had its origin in a “little 
whist school” which met in Cambridge, 
England, during the fifties, its mem- 
bers afterwards moving to London. They 
studied whist systematically, and played 
every hand completely through instead of 
abandoning it as soon as the game was 
won or lost, which is the usual English 
custom when playing to the score. It 
is recorded that they wrote down the par- 
ticulars of all interesting hands, and dis- 
cussed them among themselves; but there 
is no evidence they played upon any but 
the one system, and the application of the 
crucial test of duplicate never seems to 
have occurred to them. 

The chief outcome of their labors was 
that one of their number, “Cavendish,” 
who had joined them in London, pub- 
lished the net results of their investiga- 
tions under the title of “The Laws and 
Principles of Whist,” in 1862. “Caven- 
dish” added little or nothing to the 
teachings of the “ old school,” his work be- 
ing chiefly devoted to amplification and 
arrangement. He gave the leads from the 
various combinations in plain suits, and 
“erected into principles” the instructions 
for the leader, his partner, and the second 
and fourth hands. He advised the origi- 
nal lead from the “strongest ” suit, just as 
the old masters had done, but he skipped 
all reference to the support which would 
be necessary for such a suit to be brought 
in. He devoted as much space to the 
principles of leading from strengthening 
cards as he did to those of leading from 
strong suits, but condemned singletons. 


He called particular attention to the dan- 
ger of leading long weak suits. “If your 
best suit is only moderately strong, the 
lead [to lead it?] is not profitable, but 
rather the reverse.” The most interest- 
ing feature of the work, upon which its 
fame chiefly rests, is that it was the first to 
give illustrative hands. 

In December, 1864, ina supplement to a 
new edition of “ Major A.,” we find the be- 
ginning of the most important change that 
has ever taken place in the game of whist: 
the suggestion of the invariable lead from 
the Jongest suit. This was afterwards pub- 
lished as a separate work, “ The ‘Theory of 
Whist,” by Dr. William Pole. James Clay 
had already written his “Short Whist,” in 
which he followed very closely the lines 
laid down by “Cavendish.” His work be- 
came popular from the first, and remained 
the standard text-book during his lifetime. 
One reviewer says of it: “J. C.’s treatise on 
‘Short Whist’ is the best that was ever 
written on the game. He is the leading 
authority on the laws, and he has that 
power, one of the. greatest of which the 
mind is capable, of imparting in simple 
language the vast knowledge that is within 
him.” 

Dr. Pole was dissatisfied with both these 
writers. Hesays he thought the directions 
given by “Cavendish” “were isolated 
and heterogeneous ; there was no gener- 
al cohesion; no pervading element; no 
binding thread running through the whole.” 
(“Evolution of Whist,” p.79.) Aftera care- 
ful study and review of the principles of 
the game as it was then played, 1864, Dr. 
Pole came to the conclusion “that it gave 
undeniable evidence of a tendency toward 
a single great principle ; namely, the more 
perfect cultivation than formerly of the 
relations between the partners so as to 
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effect as far as possible a combination of 
the hands, under the joint efforts of the 
partners to aid each other in the most 
effectual way.”” This idea of the combina- 
tion of the hands was nothing new ; “ Study 
your partner’s hand ” was one of the princi- 
ples of the Folkestone school in 1740. 
“The more clearly you demonstrate your 


as intelligible to a good partner as you can 
make it.” (Czelebs, 1851.) 

The peculiar and original point about 
Dr. Pole’s theory was in the manner of 
carrying out this combination of the hands. 
He first enumerates several ways of mak- 
ing tricks at whist, such as high cards, 
tenace and finesse, ruffing, and long suits, 


‘“CAVENDISH (HENRY JONES). 


hand to your partner the better.” (Mathews, 
1804.) “Your play should be such as to 
give your partner an insight into your 
hand.” (Admiral Burney, 1823.) “The 
good player plays his partner’s hand and 
his own, or twenty-six cards.” (Major A., 
1835.) ‘I teach the mode of playing with 
twenty-six cards, and not with thirteen.” 
(Gen. de Vautre, 1840.) “Let your play be 


devoting a short paragraph to each. This 
would naturally lead one to suppose that 
he was about to explain the manner of 
combining the hands of the partners so 
that whichever method of trick-making 
was best suited to the player’s hand might 
be most effectually carried on by securing 
his partner’s assistance. Instead of this, 
Dr. Pole consigns all but one of them to 
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oblivion, in these words : “These different 
methods of. trick-making have all been 
subject to full and careful discussion, and 
it is clearly demonstrable that the only 
system which adapts itself favorably to the 
combination of the hands is that of en- 
deavouring to make tricks by establishing 
and bringing in a long suit.” 

« Cavendish,” always ready to follow the 
latest fashion, immediately endorsed this 
theory. “All this is admirable,” he says, 
“There are, in our opinion, no excep- 
tions, whatever the score, to the origi- 
nal lead of the longest suit.”” James Clay, 
who retained his position as the leading 
authority on whist matters for fifteen 
years after the theory of the invariable 
lead from the longest suit was ad- 
vanced, made no changes in subsequent 
editions of his book. In a letter to 
the Westminster Papers, June, 1870, six 
vears after Pole’s theory first appeared, he 
says: “I am very strongly persuaded that 
the first and necessary step is for the 
learner to play for a considerable time as 
a mere machine, holding religiously to the 
well-known routine of the game, and re- 
jecting all temptations to stray from its 
beaten path. ‘This time of probation wiil 
be longer or shorter according to the 
aptitude of the learner, but when he feels 
that the machinery is perfect, he will, if he 
has the genius of the game, loose the reins 
to that genius, seize the countless oppor- 
tunities in which the old routine should be 
disturbed, and master the infinite subtleties 
of this beautiful game. Except as to the 
first stage of a whist education I reject all 
cast-iron rules which are to bend to no cir- 
cumstances.” This has generally been in- 
terpreted to mean that while the invariable 
lead of the longest suit may be an excellent 
thing for the beginner, strict adherence to 
any system is a badge of immaturity, and its 
continual use is a sign that the player is 
afraid to trust himself apart from his 


machine. 
We have abundant evidence that the 


long-suit theory rapidly took hold of the 
whist-playing public. During the first 
three years of the publication of the 
Westminster Papers, we find eighty il- 
lustrative hands, and in these there is 
only one solitary instance of a departure 
from the rule of leading the longest suit. 
This was in November, 1868; the heart 10 
was turned, and the leader held two small 
trumps, A K Q of clubs, K 4 3 of spades, 
and 765 43 0f diamonds. He led the 
king and queen of clubs. Most of. these 
eighty hands are examples of signalling 
for trumps, which was then the great coup 
in whist play, and of bringing in long and 
strong suits. Examples of original leads 
from K Q J] x x suits are very common, 
and out of all proportion to the other 
combinations. Four trumps were always 
led from hands that contained no other 
four-card suit. In the preface to the third 
volume the editor says: “ ‘lo the student 
of whist these hands must prove of im- 
mense value. When whist has grown as it 
will grow, and has improved as it will im- 
prove, future generations of players may 
possibly look up these hands to see how 
we played in 1870.” ‘These hands and 
the comments on them are interesting to 
us from another and an entirely different 
point of view, because this same paper 
utterly repudiated the invariable long-suit 
system of play after a few years more ex- 
perience with it. 

Some of these published hands are ex- 
tremely interesting. There were no num- 
ber-showing leads in those days, and the 
trump signal was the only convention in 
use. Here isa hand played in a match 
between the Cavendish and the Westmin- 
ster Whist Clubs in 1871, in which the 
editor of the MVestminster Papers, “Mo- 
gul,” and Mr. Belaieff were A, Y, and B, 
respectively; Z was a Mr. F. A and B 
are partners against Y and Z. Z dealt 
and turned the heart queen. The under- 
lined card wins the trick and the card 
under it is the next one led: 
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Editor | Mogul | Belaieffi Mr. F. 
Trick} A B Zz 
1) Ag! 30] 406!) 20 
2 Kg) 79] 100 
3 | 8@) Ke 
4 J@ Ag) 36 
5 #4 #3 
7 50° 890 93 
8 #6 |49 
9/ 
10 | #A 
11/95 |94 
12 Jo] 0@ 
13 9@ 99 66 


The lead of the ace and then the jack, 
to show five cards in the suit, was not in- 
vented for several years after this hand 
was played; but that does not prevent Y 
from placing the 5 and 6 of diamonds with 
A. With four trumps, second-best guarded 
in the adversary’s suit, the spade is a 
better leadthan theclub. When Z returns 
the spade 3, which must be the lowest of 
three, Y knows spades will not go round 
again. As the rule is to lead the top of a 
new and weak suit, Z knows the club 3 
must be a singleton, and plays accordingly. 

There are no signals or conventionalities 
of any kind in this hand, yet how beauti- 
fully “ Mogul” and his partner understand 
each other, although they were both “ old- 
school” players in the true sense of the 
word. 

In the current literature of whist during 
this transition period we find abundant 
evidence that the term “ old school” was 
simply a generic name for bad players, 
and for those who disregarded their part- 
ner’s hand and were hopelessly addicted to 
the use of false cards. Such as really fol- 
lowed the teachings of Hoyle and Ma- 
thews were confessedly among the finest 
players then living, “‘ Mogul” and “ Pem- 
bridge " being spoken of as “beyond all 
praise.” 

We find it stated in 1868 that the great- 
est requisite for a player of the old school 


was “pluck”; and for one of the new 
school, “honesty.” One writer says: “ The 
perfection of whist would be to deceive 
your adversary, if you could do so without 
deceiving your partner. As this is impos- 
sible, it is imperative not to deceive your 
partner, even if you inform your adversary.” 
This was stoutly denied by some of the 
best players. “Senex,” writing in April, 
1870, says: “I give my partner every in- 
formation in my power as to what cards | 
hold in his suit ; but if I have any strength 
in my right-hand adversary’s suit, or con- 
template leading through that of my left- 
hand opponent, I carefully conceal from 
them the state of my hand. By this method 
I contend that if I have a partner .who 
plays on a similar principle, we will play 
with more success than by complete open- 
ness. Our opponents will either continue 
to play on the system of strict book, or 
they will be forced to follow our policy of 
concealment.”” This theory has been quite 
recently stated by Mr. H. N. Low in other 
terms. ‘“ When we are strong,” he says, 
“we fight in the open. When we are weak 
we take to the high grass.” False cards 
in adverse suits are sometimes very effec- 
tive, as the following hand, played in 1871, 
will show. Z dealt and turned the heart 
seven. The score was love-all, English 
five-point whist, counting honors. 


Trick) A | ¥ B Zz 
1 70 590 Q0| A 
2 #6 4&2 [4&5 
3104 92 QA |97 
499 93 K 
5 7@ +44 A@ Ke 
6 89%) 390! 20 
8 YJ 3@| 100 
9 | Ko 49 
10 69g) 64) 69, Qe 
11 
12 Lo 48 
13 #K | 


At the ninth trick it is very clear to 7 
that A and B will win the game unless he 
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does something to throw them off the track. 
They are already two by honors, and must 
have both ace and king of clubs, which 
will make them three by cards and game. 
The discard of the club ten is to lead A 
to believe that Z originally led from A J 
10 5; because it is very probable that A 
has the club king, and played in from K 
Q x at trick 2, and if Z can deceive him, 
he will avoid leading up to the supposed 
major tenace in clubs. ‘The discard of the 
spade queen is simply carrying out the 
same plan. If Z discards another club he 
betrays himself. If he keeps the unguard- 
ed spade queen, he will be forced into the 
lead, and cannot save the game. His only 
chance is that A will be coaxed by these 
false cards to lead spades, and that Y will 
be able to save the game in that suit. The 
ending is one of the finest examples of 
good false-card play in existence, and well 
worthy of careful study. 

Such things as whist teachers were un- 
known thirty-five years ago, and it was 
rather the fashion to boast of never having 
read a book on whist. The natural conse- 
quence was that the great mass of players 
did not follow the o!d school any more 
than the new, but were simply an untaught 
rabble, who believed chiefly in seats and 
cards, in knocking black deuces with their 
knuckles, and “sniggling” tricks by false 
leads. The new school adopted the golden 
maxim of Clay: “ It is of more importance 
to inform your partner than to deceive 
your adversary.” ‘The experience of twen- 
ty-five years has exploded that theory, and 
it is replaced by the axiom that “ informa- 
tion is of more use to the strong hand than 
to the weak.” In Whist Tactics, p. 136, we 
find “ ‘The modern verdict is that it is not 
advisable to give information to weak part- 
ners or to strong adversaries.” 

Many of the older players, and such able 
writers as “ Mogul,” “ Pembridge,” “ Sen- 
ex and “ Major ‘Tenace,” rebelled against 
the sweeping condemnation of the old 
school, and insisted that the new school 
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was in no way different from the true 
methods of the old masters, Hoyle, Ma- 
thews, Burney, Major A. and Celebs. 
“We wish writers would point out what 
there is in modern books that cannot be 
found in Hoyle and Mathews. We deny 
that there is any new principle. The part- 
nership is more generally recognized and 
better understood, and with our greater 
knowledge of the leads is of more general 
application, but—it isnot new.” (Westmin- 
ster Papers, February, 1871.) “The only 
modern thing about the game is the change 
from the lead of the strongest suit to the 
lead of the longest suit. One curious 
fact in the modern school is the confession 
that with a weak hand the lead of a long 
suit is a great disadvantage, and yet no 
suggestions are offered to guide the player 
under such unfavorable circumstances.” 
In October, 1870, Major Tenace writes: 
“In studying the theory of whist the con- 
clusion has been forced upon me that the 
system of play at present taught and fol- 
lowed is founded on an erroneous estimate 
of chances; that although it is sometimes 
right to make your original lead from your 
strongest suit, yet that, in the majority of 
cases, the balance of advantages is in 
favor ot leading from your weakest. What 
I particularly deprecate is the plan of 
commencing always in such a manner as 
to obtain an advantage only when you and 
your partner hold unusually strong cards.” 

The history of the “new school,” which 
“ Pembridge” says had its palmiest days 
from 1862 to 1879, when Clay died, clearly 
goes to show that it was nothing but a re- 
vival of the old school, the teachings of 
whose masters had apparently been for- 
gotten. The leads were better under- 
stood, time having settled many of them, 
and the principles governing the play of 
the second and third hands were more 
clearly stated. The only really new thing 
was the invariable lead cf the longest suit; 
“to which there are no exceptions, what- 
ever the score,” With that difference the 
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new school had simply gone back to Ma- 
“thews, and if the invariable lead of the 
longest suit is ever abandoned, whist- 
players will find themselves very nearly 
back to Mathews again. 

The editor of the Westminster Papers 
fully recognized this fact in April, 1870. 
“We modern players are in the majority, 


and we fear we have been overbearing 
toward the other schools. It is in the nat- 
ure of all cliques to become indoctrinated 
with peculiar views, and to think all others 
wrong. Whist cannot stand still, and if its 
advance is to be in the nature of a retro- 
grade movement which will take us back to 
Mathews, we shall not fall into bad hands.” 


THE STORM. 
hy Stow. 


LI day long the trees have bent 
In the wind that blows from the sea ; 
All day the waves at the foot of the cliff 
Have beaten ceaselessly. 


The gathering storm and the darkness 
Come in hand in hand ; 

A mist caught up in the wake of the wind 
Settles over the land. 


A sea-bird beaten down by the rain 
Utters a plaintive cry, 

A wet wing brushes against my face, 
A dark form flutters by. 


And I, held close in the arms of the storm, 
Have ceased to struggle more ; 
‘Together the mist and the bird and I 
Are beaten along the shore. 


| 
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FRANK L. STANTON 


A SOUTHLAND SINGER, 
By Josephine Hammond. 


ERTAIN poems take possession of us 

from their first line, carrying us away 

with a rush of mingled admiration and 

enthusiasm not easily defined. Richard 

Realff, that poet of sublime power and 
perfect thought, once said : 

“* Sweet the exultance of song, 

But the sound that precedes it is sweeter, 
And never the poem was writ but the 
Meaning outmastered the metre.” 

So it is with the poems of Frank L. Stan- 
ton, of Atlanta, Georgia, with whom the 
broader literary world is familiar, not only 
through the recent books of verse he has 


published but through his continued out- 
pourings of song. Mr. Stanton has large 
ideas of life and loving; he is charmed by 
the morning sun, the evening dew, the 
frosts of winter or the sublime touch of 
spring ; everything beautiful in nature and 
art, and the God behiné all, is a continual 
theme for his magic touch at rhyming. 
Occasionally we take books or poems as 
guides and friends, and therein find the 
subtle perfume that pervades thought and 
feeling; they rank with our parents and 
lovers, our experiences and faiths; they 
are the spiritualizing things of the mind 
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and soul that indicate the mastership of 
the man of genius. Mr. Stanton is a po- 
etical genius; he touches the simple things 
of life and renders them perfect, and into 
a few lines he will crowd whole volumes of 
thought and feeling with a freshness and 
rarity that “the rose it would seem had 
the rain and the dew of the earth still upon 
it.” He is a son of the soil, and for some 
ten years worked in the fields of Georgia, 
until somehow the flavor of that soil still 
clings to his life. His frank, unassuming 
manner should be an example to “lesser 
lights,” whose imaginary consequence is 
too frequently “served up.” Mr. Stanton 
is trained and disciplined with the faculty 
of “harmony ”’; he does not make the shad- 
ows too dark, or the sunlight too intense, 
or eliminate the wrinkles and scowls that 
identify, but by integrity and pathos his 
verses are poised and illumined. 

He is not a reformer; he never writes 
bitter little verses, with the idea of a tonic, 
but of admiration he gives the genuine 
healing sort, and ever in his poems we feel 
the presence of a man whose thoughts flood 
every idea with emotion, ecstasy and a 
vigorous judgment of men and things. 

One of the genuine charms about Mr. 
Stanton’s writings is that they are ever full 
of grace and beauty to the learned eye, 
and no one can read his poems without 
cherishing a warm personal regard for this 
broad-minded and chivalrous gentleman. 

Of Eugene Field Mr. Stanton wrote: 
‘Fades his calm face beyond our mortal ken, 

Lost in the light of lovelier realms above. 

He left sweet memories in the hearts of men, 

And climbed to God on little children’s love.” 

Nothing could have been more appro- 
priate or contain deeper feeling. And 
again in his cheerful, observing mood the 
prattle of a child suggests a song, and he 
says: 

‘*Ho, little fellow, howdy do? 

Long time since I’ve looked on you; 

But I know your eyes are the same bright blue 

April eyes where the sun slips through, 


You kissed me oft, and you loved me too; 
Ho, little fellow, howdy do? 


‘Ho, little fellow, far away! 
Dream some time of the words I say; 
When the dark drifts over your eyes of blue, 
And the angels look through the lace at you, 
Dream that I love you, and love me too; 
Ho, little fellow, howdy do?” 


There is a cheerful, rollicking style to 
these verses that proves how blithely he 
can sing of youth and love, and yet proves 
in its disguised serious.vein that he is not 
playing with his “theme.” In almost every- 
thing he writes the tragedies of life are 
sweetly hidden; his true optimistic spirit is 
a most enviable and admirable feature. A 
little of the underlying princir'e of his 
philosophy is evidenced in the following: 


“A little cot in a little spot, 
Which a little heaven has sent; 
A little way from that cot each day, 
A song to sing, and a word to say 
Of a little winter, a little May, 
And a heart content—content.” 
Or, 
‘Perhaps the cold has killed the corn off, 
And blighted all the wheat, 
The ice is on the peach-blooms 
And the apple-blossoms sweet, 
And the country is in mourning 
From the mountains to the sea, 
But the good Lord runs the weather, 
And it ain’t a botherin’ me.” 


Another favorite is 


A RAINY DAY. 


Women love a rainy day, suits ’em toa t; 

Men folks sit aroun’ an’ growl, miserable as 
can be; 

It’s women’s time for rummagin’ in trunks an’ 
chists an’ things, 

For readin’ old love-letters an’ foolin’ with old 
rings. 


I sometimes watch Maria when the groun’s been 
wet a spell, 

An’ the rain is fallin’ lonesome, and nobody’s 
feelin’ well, 

How she bustles round as busy as a bumble-bee, 
and takes 

The pictures down and dusts ’em till a fellow 
has the shakes, 
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An’ the old chist turned inside out’ard, quilts 
an’ patches on the floor, 

An’ the letters that I wrote her, spellin’ through 
’em all once more, 

An’ she smiles while she’s a readin’ an’ some- 
times you'll see a tear 

A fallin’ on the letter that she’s kept for twenty 
year. 


An’ then I’ve got to comfort her, an’ so I make 
a show, 

An’ tell her that’s the rainy day that hurts her 
feelin’s so. 

An’ just one word—it starts her on the biggest 
kind of cry— 

Till I almost wish there’d never been no happy 
days gone by. 


That’s how the weather does ’em, these women. 
Never saw 

A fine sunshiny day but they was layin’ down 
the law. 

But rainy days is women’s time for lookin’ over 
things, 

Fer readin’ old love-letters an’ foolin’ with old 
rings. 


Wonderfully sweet are the two following 
noems to love. ‘The first one, entitled 
“How Shall I Love You?” has gone the 
rounds of Northern literary journals under 
the signature of Will C. Ferrel, but Mr. 
Stanton is the real author. 


HOW SHALL I LOVE YOU? 


How shall I love you? I dream all day, 

Dear, of a tenderer, sweeter way ; 

Songs that I sing to you, words that I say, 
Prayers that are voiceless on lips that would pray; 
These may not tell of the love of my life ; 

How shall I love you, my sweetheart, my wife ? 


How shall I love you? Love is the bread 

Of life toa woman—the white and the red 

Of all the world’s roses, the light that is shed 
On all the world’s pathways, till life shall be dead! 


The star in the storm and the strength in the 
strife ; 
How shall I love you, my sweetheart, my wife ? 


Is there a burden your heart must bear? 

I shall kneel lowly and lift it, dear ! 

Is there a thorn in the crown that you wear? 
Let it hide in my heart till a rose blossom there ! 
For grief or for glory—for death or for life, 

So shall I love you, my sweetheart, my wife! 


And to my mind nothing in the line of 
poetry could excel the exquisite fineness 
of thought. It is a delicate ethereal tone 
that tempers this poem, and his genius, 
like a ray of divine light, makes of his 
poetry a “true thing.” In“ Love to Love” 
he says: 

‘‘When thou shalt need me, send my soul some 
word. 

Let but a sigh drift from thy life to mine, 

And like the light my love to thee shall shine, 
My soul soar to thee like a singing-bird, 

And sweeter songs than love has ever heard 

I'll sing to thee, while I kneel and twine 

With thornless roses that dear brow of thine— 
My love thy shelter, by no storm winds stirred. 


“Vea, when thou needest me, speak ! and I shall 
hear. 
Though oceans roll between, some sense of 
thee 
Shall make the light a message. I shall mark 
A meaning in the darkness, and draw near and 


hark— 
And thou shalt know, wherever thou may’st 


be, 
My step, and feel my warm clasp in the dark.” 


One might quote indefinitely from the 
volume of attractive poems, some of the 
very choicest ones written amid the noises 
and hummings of the powerful presses in 
the Constitution office in Atlanta, where 
Mr. Stanton has his literary home. 
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MRS. WILKINSON’S GHOST. 


By Clarence Loomis Peastee. 


ON’T believe in ghosts? There are 
ghosts in every private chamber, in 
every close-locked closet; ghosts in old 
clothes, in,old chests, in old books; ghosts 
in old pictures, in old faces, in old 
songs ; ghosts of lost youth that flit by 
in radiant garments; ghosts of old scenes 
bathed in eternal sunshine; ghosts of 
old hopes that died long ago; ghosts 
of old beauty that faded in its bloom; 
ghosts of old loves that are gone for- 
ever. 

In the dead of night when the house is 
still, you get up and look at your ghosts 
and I at mine. You never tell about your 
ghosts, neither do I. The wife of your 
bosom who is lying peacefully beside you 
has her ghosts too. When you are sleep- 


ing quietly she gets up and looks at thein. 
When she comes back and falls to rest, 


Drawn by Edwin B. Childe. 
‘*SHE STOPPED BY AN OPEN WINDOW.” 


you go to yours. You never tell each 
other of your visits. 

There is no sleeping when the ghosts 
come. You go to that old green chest and 
take up a piece of faded cloth and cry 
your eyes out. You hang over that old- 
faced yellow print that nobody knows you 
own, and see a bright girlish beauty that 
beckons to you from the old days. How 
you talk to the ghosts! How you would 
welcome them if you could! How you 
would fold them in your arms and nev- 
er let them go! Dear old ghosts! You 
cry over them. You reach out after 
them. You beat your breast and beg 
them to come back, but they beckon and 
pass on. When the cock crows and the 
light breaks the ghosts are gone. They 
have vanished in the dark. You dress and 
go to business, and no one knows where 
you have been. ‘They rarely come in day- 
light. Sometimes an old face or an old song 
will bring them. Then they beckon and 
disappear. Some morning you look in the 
glass and see the gray in your hair and the 
wrinkles in your forehead, and you know 
that you will be with the ghosts very soon. 

Mrs. Wilkinson had her ghost, and it 
came and visited her one night when her 
house was brilliantly lighted and the par- 
lors were full of voices and music. There 
were rows of carriages on the pavement 
There were graceful forms swaying to the 
music, and soft-footed servants who had 
charge of the wedding supper. Of course 
the plate shone splendidly. Of course the 
music was the sweetest. Of course the 
cleverest and wittiest people were present, 
for Mrs. Wilkinson was a leader in society 
and this was her daughter’s wedding. 

The minister had blessed the kneeling 
pair, the wedding supper was finished 
and the young people had gone away in 
their carriage, followed by a shout and a 
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shower of rice. All 
the anxiety and plan- 
ning and ordering and 
driving about were 
over. Mrs. Wilkin- 
son’s daughter was 
married and the guests 
were making merry. 
Then came the time 
for the ghosts. More 
ghosts go to weddings 
than to funerals, and 
sadder onestoo. They 
haunt the living rather 
than the dead. 

Mrs. Wilkinson came 
out of the heated par- 
‘ lors where she had 

3 bowed and smiled and 
been congratulated, 
Drewely turned into the 
conservatory. The 
light was dim and the 
dark green leaves of the plants seemed 
to reach out their arms to the fountain 
that splashed in its bed of lily-pads. She 
stopped by an open window and leaned 
her head wearily on her hand. ‘The night 
was cool and sweet. Above her were the 
patient stars, twinkling in the blue sky; 
behind her the voices and the long swells 
of the music. The moon rose above the 
tall warehouses and smoke-stacks of the 
city and flooded the lawn with its 
quiet light. The streets and marts 
that had throbbed all day with 
traffic were still, waiting for the 
struggle that would come again at 
dawn. 

Mrs. Wilkinson was a handsome 
woman, tall, stately and graceful. 
Her hair was just beginning to be 
threaded with gray and a few 
wrinkles were visible about her 
mouth, but her eyes were bright 
and her throat sound and white 
as a girl’s. Her face was a little 
pale, perhaps from the evening's 


LITTLE GIRL WAS 
CRYING.” 


Drawn by J. W. Falconer. 


excitement, but she looked very beautiful 
in her rich satin gown with a big bouquet 
of orchids in her corsage. Some said she 
was worldly, others called her heartless ; 
no one gave her credit for much senti- 
ment; yet she cried when her daughter 
knelt for the minister’s blessing, and there 
were tears in her eyes when she saw the 
same little form with her long bridal veil 
thrown back at the wedding supper. She 
had lived her own life in her own way, and 
no one knew her thoughts or saw the 
ghosts that visited her. The droning of 
the orchestra, the swaying shadows of the 
dancers, the low murmur of conversation 
swept past her through the window into 
the night. 

Suddenly above the voices, above the 
orchestra, above the splashing of the foun- 
tain, came another sound, shrill and sharp, 
from the street. It was the piercing notes 
of the fife followed by the roll of drums 
and the tramp, tramp, tramp of tireless 
feet. It grew louder and louder and 
finally reached a climax in a blare of 
trumpets and a clatter of horses’ hoofs on 
the pavement. The woman atthe window 
was caught by the martial strains and 
leaned out to see the soldiers. They 
were coming in long lines of blue. She 
could hear the clanking of the side-arms 
and the measured tread of the moving 
They turned the corner and came 


men. 


‘“ THE GHOST STOPPED BEFORE A RUDE SHANTY.” 
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in full view, the band first, then the 
mounted dragoons and then the infantry. 
On they came with a “ Right wheel, for- 
ward!” and with them came an old ghost 
in a worn-out uniform of blue, trooping to 
the piping of the flutes. 

The ghost touched the woman by the 
window and-she followed without a word, 
away from the voices, away from the 
music, away from the city, over sunny 
country roads and fields of fragrant clover 
and honeysuckles, with larks whistling 
and jays calling in the bushes, past old 
mills with mossy water-wheels, past quiet 
villages with decent houses, past woods 
and meadows of scented hay and gray 
barns with open doors, up to a little 
church with the July sun playing over a 
congregation of scared faces. Under the 
ghost’s magic touch her satin gown turned 
slowly to a checked gingham, her orchids 
faded into sweet-peas, and her white hands 
grew brown as berries, clutching sun- 
bonnet strings at the minister’s words. 
The pews were high and stiff. The sun 
stole in guiltily. The bronzed faces bent 
forward toward the stooped form in the 
pulpit. It was ’61 again. The call for 
troops had sounded. ‘The recruiting 
officer was in ‘the church. The calm man 
in the desk was on fire. 

Suddenly he stopped speaking, and with 
dramatic earnestness threw a long enlist- 
ment-roll on the little communion-table in 
the altar. There was a pause. Noone 
ventured. No one dared. ‘The old min- 
ister with bent shoulders looked slowly 
over his hushed people. Who would sign 
it first ? #Amid a solemn and awful still- 
ness a slip of a girl in achecked gingham, 
with a bunch of sweet-peas in her little 
brown hands, went over and whispered 
softly, “Go, John, go,” and a boy, a mere 
stripling, rose at the word and walked slow- 
ly down the aisle. Tall, straight, manly, 


he passed within the altar-rail and stopped 
before the little table and signed his name 
Then there went 


in an unformed hand. 


MRS. WILKINSON’S GHOST. 


up a great sob, as there came another, and 
another, and yet others, till it seemed as 
if a great multitude were passing. 

The ghost in blue touched the woman 
again, and she followed him to a sunny 
road, shaded with spreading maples. The 
bugles were playing, and a little girl was 
crying as the regiment marched away. A 
slender youth waved his musket from the 
ranks, and the wind caught his blue cape 
and showed its red lining. With banners 
streaming the column disappeared into the 
valley, and only the flying echoes of the 
fife and drum came back. 

Then the ghost madly seized the woman 
in both his arms, and bore her to a great 
swamp, wet and dark. They passed lean 
and emaciated men in blue greedily drink- 
ing the brackish water. Snakesand worms 
and uncanny creeping things were feasting 
on the dead. The ghost stopped beforea 
rude shanty. Ona pallet of musty straw 
lay a gaunt form with hollow eyes and 
sunken cheeks, burning to death with the 
fever. ‘The woman took the matted head 
to her bosom and held it tight and kissed 
the fiery cheeks and rained tears on them, 
and then there was quiet for a long time. 
The darkness came settling down on the 
fen, and the cracked, parched lips ceased 
muttering. 

The ghost beckoned with his spectral 
finger and the woman followed with stream- 
ing eyes. He went out into a tangled 
swamp by the side of a reeking bayou, and 
dug a hole in the black, mucky ground, 
and put the emaciated, fever-burned so!- 
dier in it. Then he turned round and 
took out the woman’s heart and buried it 
there too. 

Underneath the orchids in her corsage 
Mrs. Wilkinson’s hands were working 
nervously. She unfastened her dress and 
drew from her bosom an old-fashioned 
miniature of a youthful soldier, witha fine, 
soft beard. He stood egect and hopeful, 
with his hands crossed on his scabbard. 
Over her shoulder a gaunt, matted-haired, 
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GOING FOR 


burning-eyed trooper looked at the same 
picture. 

The flutes were growing fainter and 
fainter; The battalion had long passed. 
The shrill notes ceased to echo. The 
music and the voices and the splashing 
fountain came slowly back. The fever- 
burned soldier returned to his bed by the 


THE COW'S. 


Southern bayou ; the little girl in gingham 
vanished. The ghost was gone, and Mrs. 
Wilkinson was alone. 

“ Howpale you are! Are youill, dear?” 
said her husband, when she joined him in 
the parlors. 

“Oh, no, not ill,” she answered; “ only 
so frightfully warm.” 
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GOING FOR THE COWS. 


Ly John Wright Buckham. 


HISTLING an air whose measure, 
quick, 

The daisies mark, felled by his stick; 
His brown locks under straw hat thrust, 
His bare feet powdered thick with dust, 
Along the road, his cows to find, 
Goes merry Jack, with glance behind, 
To call: “Come, Gip! Come, Gip!” 


The bars let down, with shaded eyes 

He scans the pasture wide, that lies 
Bathed in the gold of sunset seas; 

Till, stretched in lazy bovine ease, 
Beyond the grove, the spring, the brook, 
His charge he sees, in shady nook, 

And calls: Co’, boss! Co’, boss!” 


With fling of hoofs at Gip’s attacks 

And stung by missiles on their backs, 
Come the last stragglers of the herd, 
Their sluggish blood too rudely stirred, 
And oer the bars limp, one by one, 
Spurred by the lad’s imperious tone, 

Shouting: “ Whay, boss! Whay, boss !”’ 


In barn-yard penned, with cooling blood, 
The recreant kine revolve the cud; 
While to his pail, like threads of silk, 

As pure as snow, descends the milk; 
The toppling stool, with even poise, 

He sits secure; in soothing voice, 
Crooning: “So, boss! So, boss!” 


The last pail filled with brimming foam 
(Transparent pearls), his task is done; 
And through the twilight soft he turns, 
Passing among the shad’wy forms; 

Far through the dusk his clear voice comes, 
Staying the sportive leaps he shuns, 
Sternly: “ Down, Gip! Down, Gip!” 


Oh, converse sweet with field aggh- herd, 
With dog and flock, with wood and bird ° 
How blest to thus touch Nature’s heart, 
To share her joy and learn her art, 

To find in her the hidden clue 

To all that’s joyful, simple, true— 
Recalling Gip and boss! 


THE WOMAN IN YELLOW. 
By Leon Mead. 


WATKINS had been telling his friend 

Ingelow about an eccentric beauty 
he had met in the mountains during the 
previous summer, and Ingelow, by way of 
a fair exchange, narrated to Watkins the 
story of Jessica Brail, whom he had known 
from childhood. 

“ The young lady I am going to tell you 
about,” began Ingelow, “ isendowed with 
sufficient charms to make two ordinary 
society belles. Perhaps you won't believe 
that, but if you ever see her you will en- 
dorse the apparently rash statement with- 
out the slightest hesitation. She is a per- 
fect blonde, with quaker-colored eyes and 
hair of infinite golden sheen and fineness. 

’ “Shortly after her début, which was the 
talk of society at the time, she became en- 
gaged to a promising chap by the name 
of Jerome Van Dusen, who had recently 
come into a magnificent fortune, thanks to 
a kind old bachelor uncle, with whom 
Jerome, being an orphan, had lived for 
several years. No time had been fixed 
for the marriage, and it was supposed 
that it would take place not under a year 
or so, as Jessica was but eighteen when 
she became affianced. 

“She was suddenly seized one morning 
with a violent and strange illness which 
baffled the doctors. For weeks she lay in 
delirium, and a number of times her life 
was despaired of. But finally she grew 
better, and when she had quite recovered 
her normal strength and health she again 
assumed her old place in the social whirl 
where she had been a delight and a dream. 

“But in some ways her intimate friends 
observed that Jessica’s illness had changed 
her. Something was lacking in her old- 
time spontaneity. Then, too, she caused 


gossip by treating young Van Dusen in a 
shabby manner. She did not seem to be 
conscious of her engagement to him. She 
held him at arm’s length, so to speak, and 
repulsed his chivalrous attentions. Of 
course Jerome couldn't understand what 
it was all about, and he could get little 
satisfaction out of Mrs. Brail, to whom he 
went for a conference on the subject. Mrs. 
Brail expressed herself as being very much 
worried about Jessica, and ended by re- 
questing Jerome not to be quite so assidu- 
ous in his attentions to the young lady 
for the time being. 

“Now the chief thing in which Jessica 
manifested her eccentricity was in her 
complete mania for everything yellow. 
Wherever she appeared she was gowned 
in yellow from head to foot—gloves, shoes 
and all. She even discarded her diamonds 
and other jewels for yellow gems. She 
frankly confessed she possessed more than 
a mere penchant for all things yellow—it 
was a passion with her, and one over which 
she had no control. Rather alarmed over 
this excessive fad of her daughter, Mrs. 
Brail thought it would be a wise policy to 
allow Jessica to indulge her caprice in this 
direction, instead of trying to restrain her, 
and so she offered no definite protest when 
the young lady expressed a wish to have 
a phaeton all yellow, and a yellow horse, 
yellow harness and yellow whip. With 
Mrs. Brail’s abundant resources it was not 
difficult to obtain the phaeton, harness and 
whip, but the yellow horse was not so 
easily within reach. 

“ However, a horse-dealer of large ex- 
perience at length procured a horse that 
would pass for a yellow nag, except for a 
few white spots on his flanks. Jessica 
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THE WOMAN IN YELLOW. 


driving through Central Park alone in 
her peculiar turnout excited no end of 
comment, and her inexplicable craze for 
yellow was duly exploited in the news- 
papers. Neither gossip nor ridicule had 
any effect on Jessica. She bought a 
dozen canary birds and as many yellow 
wire cages one afternoon and ordered 
them sent to her home on Madison 
Avenue.” 

“Oh, come off, Ingelow! Do you think 
you can stuff me inthis way, old chap? I 
say, let’s have some more brandy and 
soda.” 

“Tam simply repeating facts. Order 
your drink and listen. It was in the 
autumn when this queerness of Miss Brail 
was first manifested. She and her mother 
on a certain night in October gave a swell 
party. What do you suppose the only 
floral decorations consisted of ?” 

“Golden-rod,” suggested Watkins, weari- 
ly, as he poured bis club soda into a long 
glass. 

“Precisely. You are good at riddles, old 
man. Golden-rod exclusively. Of course 
Jessica was garbed entirely in yellow, even 
to her Zingerie. Now please don’t interrupt 
me again. As a matter of fact this young 
woman practically carried out her mania 
even in the matter of eating. She was 
fond of butter, celery-tops, squash, lemon- 
pie, the hard-boiled yolks of eggs, all kinds 
of yellow-colored cake, the inside of corn- 
bread, Chablis, Sautern and Rhine wines, 
scrambled eggs and plain omelet, and 
other edibles and drinkables having a yel- 
low tinge. Though very fond of literature 
she never read other than yellow covered 
or bound books; and one night she en- 
gaged a squad of painters to come and 
cover the entire front of the Brail brown- 
stone mansion with a brilliant coat of yel- 
low. The next day several friends and 
relatives of the family called and advised 
the now nearly distracted Mrs. Brail to place 
poor Jessica in some retreat. This the 
mother refused to do, But she did resolve 
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to take Jessica on a journey West, perhaps 
to California, thinking that a change of 
scene and climate would benefit her. Jes- 
sica’s consent, strangely enough, was easily 
won. They took a slow steamer bound for 
San Francisco by way of the Horn. Would 
you believe it, Watkins, on board that 
steamer Jessica met her fate?” 

“She died, eh?” 

“No. She met a man whom she after- 
ward, not long afterward either, married in 
’Frisco.” 

“What became of Jerome?” 

“Well, Jerome had become disgusted 
with her antics and had gone off to Berlin 
to study diplomacy.” 

“ Sensible man !” 

“The young man Jessica became ac- 
quainted with aboard the steamer Brazil 
bore the name of Uriah Jeffrey. He was 
a struggling inventor, who had nearly 
killed himself with hard work. He was 
taking the voyage for his health. He had 
a severe case of jaundice which made him 
somewhat morbid. But on being intro- 
duced to him Jessica fell in love with him 
right away.” 

“T see,” put in Watkins, drolly, “ because 
he had the jaundice. He was right in 
her line.” 

“ And,” proceeded Ingelow, not paying 
any attention to the other’s interruption, 
“ Uriah, cf course, was doubly attracted to 
her by reason of her yellow attire and be- 
longings. So they fell to courting without 
any considerable delay, satisfied that in each 
other they had found their true affinity. 
And in spite of all that mamma Brail could 
do to prevent it these two cooing doves 
plighted their troth before reaching the 
Golden Gate.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“They were married quietly in San 
Francisco a fortnight after their arrival 
there, and a few days later returned to New 
York. Jeffrey’s jaundice gradually dis- 
appeared and with it his wife’s mania for 


yellow. She is now somewhat prejudiced 
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104 “CAMEOS FROM QUIET SCENES.” 


against that color, for she feels a little 
sensitive over her foolish excesses with 
it—when she was not quite her own sweet 
self.” 

“Ingelow,” drawled Watkins, after fin- 
ishing the last swallow in his glass, “ you 


are one of the most fearful, wonderful and 
consummate — conversationalists I ever 
lisened to. But by way of giving your 
narrative an artistic finish why didn’t you 
have Jessica take the Gold Cure for her 
malady?” 


“CAMEOS FROM 
By Isaac 


I.—Spurn Point. 

‘© ited from the flat, palm-like district of 

Holderness, in southeast Yorkshire, 
stretches a long, gaunt finger of stones and 
grass-grown sand, whose crooked tip seems 
a slender barrier between the broad-waved 
Humber and the thundering ocean break- 
ers. 

A lighthouse stands upon the extremity, 
looking down upon the mingling of the 
waters and out tothe flood beyond. Small 
wonder it casts no backward glance at the 
village a mile away; for, on stormy days at 
least, there is no hope of help thence, along 
a sandy path blurred by rising wind or hid- 
den in driving spray. 

The sand-diggers, in their weather-beat- 
en cottages around the lighthouse foot, 
have learned to know the days in which 
there can be no tramp inland with their 
creaking sand-carts, for the sky is their 
only book, and neither tree nor field dis- 
putes its precedénce. 

Only a stray bird hastens landward, dip- 
ping over submerged Ravenspurg, where 
once an adventurous king and his follow- 
ers disembarked. A strange, out-of-the- 
world existence for any man. 

In the mind of yonder stalwart fellow, 
in bright jersey and close cap, shovelling 
sand with a free, untrammelled gesture of 
arm and shoulder, does any speculation 
arise of a possible flight for himself towards 
the fuller, broader country the bird is seek- 


QUIET SCENES.” 


Barrow. 


ing? A dimrecollection may come to him 
of a home among the green hills; perhaps 
his thoughts carry him as far as the great 
port he saw once or twice in boyhood; and 
visions rise, more confused and indistinct, 
of ships that sail abroad and bring a man 
to unknown lands and fair pastures. He 
has heard of such—nay, even seen them 
outward bound when they have passed the 
lighthouse nearer than usual. But in the 
shelter of that lighthouse stands the hut 
he calls home, and the beings who are 
his as no strange land or people could 
ever be. 

The bird is out of sight, but the spade 
lies at his feet. He stoops, and is at work 
again. 

II.—HEpon. 

With one sleepy stare and gasp of sur- 
prise at the burst of storm the old town 
has dropped off again into a slumber pro- 
found. The autumn evening sweeps over 
its deserted streets and silent market-place, 
and washes the uneven cobbles of the 
square with runnets of fresh-falling rain. 
But the stagnating town makes no sigh. 
Once there was a canal running in from 
the Humber and bearing ships on its 
bosom. Now the canal is a ditch and the 
ships sail by to other ports. 

The old church, “ The King of Holder- 
ness,” raises his gray stone tower toward 
the darkening sky, and ignores the whirl- 
ing leaves that sweep through the church- 
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yard railings and brush his massive base. 
Inside, the early dusk fights with the light 
of a lamp suspended from the wall, near 
an antique pulpit of 1712 oak, which the 
ancient “cleaner” is dusting, with dim, in- 
effectual eyes. Her grandson, a midget 
of eight, kicks the seat where his grandam 
has placed him for safety and companion- 
ship in her task. She soothes him with 
low-toned tales, from the depths of her 
shrouding bonnet: 

“ Sit ye still as a moose, noo, Harvey, 
an’ a’ll tell ye a tale to mak’ ye creep till 
yer skin’s as cooid as a chicken’s. 

“ Doon in yon dark corner, wheer’s nowt 
but t’ oold stoone coffin, there’d use to be 
two graat, empty skulls, an’ ne’er an eye 
a'tween ’em. A _ see’d ’em mornin’ by 
mornin’, an’ a say to myself, like a fule, a 
say, ‘Them skulls is a’waitin’ t’ bodies ’at 
‘longs to’em. A’m blest ef they doan’t 
coom t’ fetch ’em awa’ one fine day.’ An’ 
t’ thowt mak’d me shivery-like, till a wisht 
t’ cleanin’ were o’er. 

“ An’ one day when a walked in sprightly 
like, one o’ the twa empty skulls were gove, 
an’ oot i’ t’ graveyard yonder were a pow- 
erfu’ sight o’ scrimmagin’, like as ef sum’ 
un had coom oop fra under t’ sod an’ dis- 
turbed it i’ t’ doin’! 

“T were afeard, an’ roon to t’ vicar, an’ 
a tell’d him t’ body-snatchers was workin’ 
agen at a grave as had laid for a score 
year. Then he sent for spades an’ t’ 
grave-diggers, an’ when they dug doon 
a depth, there was t’ boans of a poor 
soul, an’ t’ skull fra’ t’ church among 
“em ! 

“Now, sit ye quiet, Harvey Rees, or 
they'll mebbe be fetchin’ o’ t’ other, an’, 
like as not, nab ye yerself.” 


III.-—-BEVERLEY. 


Above the waving yellow of cornfields, 
crossed by deep, green hedge-bars, the 
minster towered towards the summer sky. 
The sleepy town lay half in its shadow, 
half basking inthesun. The river crawled 
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lazily off tothe cool shelter of the woods. 
It was July, and high noon. 

In the minster the arched, dim space 
was breathing the organ’s voice, just low 
enough for an old woman’s tones to fall 
distinct through it on my ear. It was a 
tale she had often told : 

“He was rector here a while since, fra 
doon sooth, an’ as consequential as a tur- 
key-cock. Ye’d ha’ thowt him a bishop at 
least, he was that gran’. He might ha’ 
swallered t’ poker an’ not digested it. But 
folks ca’d him mighty religious, an’ he 
could pray beautiful by t’ sick. On’y he 
was faddy at times. 

“When parties cam’ gawping aboot t’ 
church, like as it might be you now, he’d 
look at em’ ugly as sin, an’ show ’em t’ 
gainest way oot. There wasa face on yon 
pillar—a monk or a nun or summat—an’ 
he took it into his head as it wasn't t’ 
properest one for a church. ‘Those old 
fellers liked callin’ each other naames as 
weel as us, on’y they put t’ words into 
stoanes, an’ they stuck. Weel, ye see what 
he done. Onemoornin’, i’ winter, he coom’ 
here all aloane, wi’ a hammer and mallet. 
He’d walked t’ floor all night, t’ house- 
keeper tell’d me. “T'was dowly, an’ dark 
as pitch, but he was an uncanny sort. He 
climbed oop there, an’ smashed that head 
into smitherins. "T'was a mischievous 
piece of wark; but he preached a sermon 
aboot his conscience, an’ naebody said 
nought to him. 

“ But t’ time he had for a bit, chasin’ t’ 
boys wi’ their stoanes! What was sauce 
for t’ goose was sauce for t’ gander, they 
said. ’Twas enough to mak’ a cat laugh 
to see him chivvy ’em off. He was stiff i 
t’ knees, ye know, an’ had what some ca’s 


a ‘rectualistic’ bend. But for a’ that, he 


was orthodox church, an’ prayed fine.” 
The old vestry-woman muttered away 
down the aisle, and I turned from a long 
look up at the defaced pillar, bearing its un- 
conscious testimony to the fact that a vandal 
on principle once lived in an esthetic age. 
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IV.—PATRINGTON. 

The carrier’s cart rattled through the 
street and drew up at the sign of the 
“Silver Tun.” There was little stirring in 
the early morning and the dew lay fresh 
on the wayside grass and glistened in the 
sunlight. I climbed down from the clumsy 
vehicle, with a cheery “ Good-day ” from 
the driver, and entered the inn in search 
of breakfast. 

Whilst it was preparing they despatched 
me to the church across the way. The 
delicate gray spire, springing from the 
corona upon the tower, stretched upwards 
above the clustering trees and low, red- 
roofed houses. Its eaves were heavy with 
gargoyles of hideous grotesqueness, and, 


' by a strange oversight on the part of icono- 


clasts, its stone saints still stood in niches 
at every angle of the walls. 

Within, the same sparing hand could be 
traced. Everywhere a wealth of detail took 
one back to the days of the “ Early Deco- 
rated.” ‘The groining of the roof showed 
unfinished, just as the workmen had left 


it in the Black Death of the xiv. century 
In the octagon Chapel of Mary a stone 
“lantern ” still hung from the roof, though 


‘the relics once kept within it were to be 


found in their shrine no longer. The par- 
vise chamber over the south porch served 
to-day still as a depository of records, to 
add the chronicles of yesterday to the 
yesterdays gone before. Far up in the 
chancel the quaint, carved “ Easter Sepul- 
chre”’ gave scope for endless conjecture 
concerning its former use. 

So little was anything changed, or sug- 
gestive of modern times, that a bat, which 
I saw through the window flitting slowly 
away to its hiding, took on an air of an- 
tiquity which increased its uncanny charm. 

Then the door opened with a crash, 
and a child’s voice sang through the 
church: 

“ Hi! mister, yer breakfast’s ready! An’ 
t’ carrier ‘Il be by in a while.” 

True, things and places may change not; 
it is man whose thoughts are fleeting, from 
one generation to the next. 


TWILIGHT. 
By Emma Playter Seabury. 


~HE west is a carmine sea, with golden galleons lying 
At anchor with half-spread sails, fluttering, rosy and gay, 
The sun has gone over the bar, with pennons streaming and flying, 
And the wan moon watches the fleet drift out with the worries and cares of the day. 
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GLIMPSES OF SAMOA. 
By Hugh H. Lusk. 


b deen group of tropical islands formerly 

known by the name of “ The Naviga- 
tors,” given them by their European dis- 
coverer Captain Cook a century and a quar- 
ter ago, but to-day by their native title of 
Samoa, are among the most beautiful and 
interesting of the islands that are scattered 
broadcast over the great Pacific Ocean. 
They have a special interest for American 
readers from the fact that they are the 
scene of the only experiment made by 
this country involving our interference in 
the government of a distant country, and 
during the last few years they have also 
acquired an additional interest in the eyes 
of all English-speaking people as the spot 
in which Robert Louis Stevenson chose 


to live and die. Romantic and beautiful 
as Samoa is in itself, it is even more inter- 
esting as the home of one of the most re- 
markable of all the native races of the 
Pacific—a race which is as well worthy of 
study on account of its simple and free 
customs of self-government as it is for the 
bravery and high spirit of the people as a 
whole and the splendid physical develop- 
ment of a majority of the individuals. 

The islands of Samoa form but a small 
group, consisting of three larger and two 
or three smaller islands, lying between the 
twelfth and fourteenth parallels of south 
latitude and the one hundred and sixty- 
ninth and one hundred and seventy third 
parallels of west longitude. A line drawn 
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southward through the centre of Beh- 
ring’s Strait would pass through the group 
at a distance of about five thousand four 
hundred miles, while the nearest part 
of the coast of South America lies at 
very nearly the same distance to the east- 
ward. Australia and New Zealand are 
the nearest lands of any extent to Sa- 
moa, being respectively about seventeen 
hundred and two thousand miles distant 
on the west. Samoa, like most of the is- 
land groups of the South Pacific, is wholly 
volcanic in origin, and the beauty of its 
scenery is enhanced .to an almost inde- 
scribable degree by the abruptness of its 
cliffs and ridges, clothed as these are in 
all the endless variety and wild luxuri- 
ance of tropical vegetation. Of the three 
larger islands Savaii, the most northerly, 
is considerably the largest, although nei- 
ther the most fertile nor populous of the 
group. It rises to a single volcanic cone 
about five thousand feet in height, the 


VAILETE—R. L. STEVENSON’S HOUSE NEAR APIA, 


R. L. STEVENSON AND HIS FAVORITE ATILENDANT, 


crater fires of which are not yet wholly 


extinct, while on all sides the evidences of 
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HARBOR OF APIA—GENERAL VIEW. 


lava, covering a large part of the centre 


its comparatively recent activity are readi- 
Upolo, the middle island, 


ly apparent in vast fields of almost solid of the islanc. 
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THE KING’S HOUSE, APIA. 


js at once the most populous and im- 
portant island of the group. It is about 
sixty miles long by eighteen miles broad, 
and lies nearly north and south between 
Savaii and Tutuilla, the southernmost of 
the group. The latter island is smaller 
than either of the other two and consider- 
ably less populous. It is almost entirely 
occupied by a rugged chain of volcanic 
hills, and in any less favored climate 
would probably be considered hardly fit 
for human occupation, as it may be doubt- 
ed whether it contains a dozen 
acres of even moderately level 
land. 

Such are the islands them- 
selves, but language would fail 
in the attempt to describe the 
romantic beauty of their seclud- 
ed valleys, shut in by the fan- 
tastic ridges of volcanic rocks 
overhung with the vegetation 
which reflects “the glows and 
glories of the broad belt of the 
world,” orthe fairy-like splendor 
of the coral beach washed by 
the transparent waters of the 
Pacific and shadowed by a fringe 
of graceful cocoa palms. It is 
this most characteristic of trop- 
ical trees that seems most of all 
to pervade the Samoan _land- 
scape. Each little village group 


of native houses has its cocoa- 
nut grove around it, whatever 
other vegetation may be wanting. 
Some villages, indeed, nestle un- 
der the shade of the broad-leaved 
and intensely green breadfruit- 
tree, and some have gigantic 
oranges and even the mango-tree 
of India, but all have the cocoa- 
nut palm, which is at once the 
greatest ornament and the most 
useful of all trees to the Samoan 
village. 

The harbor and town of Apia 
form at once the centre of the 
trade of the group and its point of com- 
munication with the outer world. It is 
here that the small European popula- 
tion of the islands has congregated to the 
number of perhaps four hundred souls, 
and it is from this point that the so- 
called joint protectorate of the islands 
is exercised. ‘The harbor of Apia is a 
very poor one, and it is, unfortunately, 
one which no amount of expenditure 
can ever secure against the recurrence of 
such disasters as took place in the great hur 
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ricane three yearsago. It is no more than 
a bay across the mouth of which the fring- 
ing coral reef which surrounds the island has 
been drawn straight, instead of, as usual, 
following the bend of the shore. Near its 
centre there is a narrow gap in the reef, 
forming an entrance to the harbor, which 
is left exposed to the hurricane winds and 
guarded only from the ocean swell by the 
low fringe of rock, over which the sea 


CENTRAL LAKE, ISLAND OF UPOLO, 


breaks at high tides even in the ordinary 
calm weather of the Pacific. 

As a producing country Samoa is still in 
its infancy. The German trading com- 
pany, to which the group owes the interest 
taken in its welfare by the Fatherland, has 
made many experiments in the introduc- 
tion of néw industries, such as cotton- 
growing and coffee-planting, with consid- 
erable success, but it may be doubted 


whether any of these things will ever be 
successful on a large scale from the fact 
that the native Samoan has no desire to 
work, and as a rule has little occasion to 
do so. Nature has been kind to his islands, 
and the means of living the simple life 
which alone he cares for are ready to his 
hand. Yams, taro, bananas and pineap- 
ples grow everywhere with the smallest 
conceivable amount of labor in the rich 
volcanic soil under the trop- 
ic sun; the cocoanut and 
the orange are there to 
quench histhirst for the tak- 
ing, and the breadfruit-tree 
is another unfailing food- 
provider to every native vil- 
lage. So far as food is con- 
cerned his wants are few and 
easily supplied, and his other 
needs are few indeed. Clo- 
thing troubles him little, and 
the interiors of his houses 
are mainly remarkable for 
the pure whiteness of their 
coral floors, and the total 
absence of any furniture or 
ornament, if we except some 
native plaited mats, which 
form alternately wall-screens 
to shelter the residents from 
sun or wind in their walless 
huts, and sleeping-carpets 
when spread at night on the 
bare floor. Why should such 
a people work at coffee- 
planting or cotton-picking? 
it may be asked, and if the 
native Samoan has taken the trouble to 
ask himself the question he has probably 
failed to obtain a satisfactory reply, for to- 
day the plantation labor is done by natives 
imported from some of the islands nearer 
the equator, where the people are gener- 
ally half starved, and, not unfrequently, 
die of thirst on the waterless coral rocks 
which serve them for homes. 

There is one good harbor and only 
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one in the group—that of Pango-pango on 
the island of Tutuilla, which has been 
formed apparently by the breaking down 
of part of the exterior wall of an ancient 
crater, and forms a deep and _ perfectly 
land-locked sheet of water. It can, how- 
ever, scarcely be said to have a beach, and 


As a sanitarium, indeed, it may be valued 
by others as it was by Stevenson, who 
found there health and vigor denied him 
in other parts of the world, which enabled 
him to enjoy and to utilize the last few 
years of his life. For such a purpose its 
soft and genial climate, and its lovely 


SAMOAN GIRLS PREPARING KAVA.” 


is entirely surrounded by abrupt and forest- 
clad mountains. Asa harbor of refuge or 
a safe coaling station Pango-pango may 
prove valuable, but hardly in any other 
way. It is, indeed, almost certain that 
this lovely group of islands can never be 
of any considerable commercial importance 
either to Britain, America or Germany. 


landscapes of mountain, lake and shore, fit 
Samoa to an extraordinary degree, and it 
may be hoped that in the future many an 


‘invalid may follow in the footsteps of 


Robert Louis Stevenson, and find, as he 
did, life and the enjoyment of life for at 
the least his last few years. 

More than in landscapes and more than 
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in climate Stevenson found delight in 
making the acquaintance and securing the 
friendship of the natives of Samoa, and it 
is not too much to say that of all the races 
of that part of the world, they are perhaps 
the most attractive. His home at Samoa 
was the centre of a very strong attraction 
to the best class of natives, and both the 
king and his advisers looked largely for 
both advice and sympathy to the 
genial novelist. He found among 
these unsophisticated children of 
nature companions and _ even 
friends whom he could both like 
and esteem. To any one who 
has made the acquaintance of the 
Samoans this is by no means sur- 
prising, as they are a singularly 
intelligent people and capable of 
the strongest attachment to their 
friends. In no part of the Pacific 
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are family ties more sacred or family virtues 
better illustrated than among this people. 
The entire family, consisting, it may be, of 
several generations, sleeps under the shel- 
ter of the family roof-tree, although for all 
other purposes the houses of each village 
form the common meeting-places of young 
and old alike. 

The men are tall, active, and beautifully 


APIA FROM THE SOUTH—STEVENSON’S GRAVE ON THE TOP 
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proportioned, possessing an amount of 
muscular strength which creates a feeling 
of surprise inthe minds of strangers. The 
women as a rule are also tall, and in youth 
at any rate they display singular grace of 
form often accompanied by handsome 
features and a bright and sunny expres- 
sion. Unlike the women of most native 
races the Samoan girls are never the vic- 
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yet there is a certain grace in its simplici- 
ty and there is a natural dignity in the 
demeanor of the wearers which redeem 
from any charge of immodesty the expos- 
ure of even a large share of the glossy 
golden-brown of the Samoan girl to the 
ardent kiss of the tropic sun. 

The attempt to introduce the ideas 
and habits of our own civilization has 


STEVENSON AND HIS FAMILY ON VERANDA OF HIS HOUSE WITH THE BAND OF H. M. S. ‘*CURAQUA id 
AND NATIVES, 


tims of hard work and menial drudgery. 
To prepare the simple meals of the family, 
for which scarcely any cookery is required, 
to weave the mats which constitute the 
wealth and pride of the Samoan house- 
hold, and to brew the kava juice—the 
mild intoxicant of the islands—are the 
hardest tasks usually demanded at their 
hands. The dress of both sexes is simple, 
and to the unaccustomed eye even scanty, 


not indeed been much of a success, and 
to those who have seen the people as 
they live in their own simple way when re- 
moved from foreign influences, the doubt 
must always be present how far they are 
likely to be benefited if they adopt them. 
It is more than questionable, indeed, 
whether so far the Samoans have been 
gainers by their foreign connection. They 
have gained the idea of a king, which was 
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COCOANUT PLANTATION, 


foreign to their customs; they have learned 
what it is to be taxed, an experience utter- 
ly foreign to their habits, and very oppres- 
sive to a people possessed of hardly any 
salable property; and they have learnt to 
smoke tobacco, almost the only artificial 
and expensive habit they have. The 
Samoans, it may well be said, would cer- 
tainly have been happier had civilization 
passed them by and left them to the en- 
joyment of their lovely climate and still 
lovelier islands; to their simple patriarchal 
village governments, that gave no trouble 
and involved no taxation, and to their few 
and simple wants, suited to the climate 
and surroundings. Nowonder that where 
Nature provides so lavishly for idleness 


humanity should be prompt to second her 
efforts. No matter in whose hands Samoa 
may be it will always be a place to rest 
and to dream in rather than a field for ex- 
ertion. Whatever the fate of the islands, 
and whatever the future of their native in- 
habitants may be, Samoa will never be a 
centre of energy or a starting-point for 
enterprise. Men may live there and en- 
joy life in an easy, dreamy fashion of their 
own, or they may retire, as Stevenson did, 
to eke out in Nature's paradise the remains 
of a life too frail for contact with Nature 
in her rougher moods, but for the ordi- 
nary life of the work-a-day world of our 
time and race this green gem of the sunny 
Pacific will forever remain unfitted. 
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IN THE POLITICAL ARENA. 
By Rufus R. Wilson. 


JENNINGS BRYAN, 

nominated for the Presidency by 
the Democracy, is as essentially a product 
of the West as was Lincoln in his time. He 
was born and reared in the West and, I 
think, never visited the East until he came 
to take his seat in Congress five years ago. 
His ambitions and opinions are those of a 
Western man. There is nothing soft, yield- 
ing or effeminate about him, and his hon- 
esty and patriotism are not to be impugned. 
His beliefs may be mistaken ones, but the 
man himself is no more to be corrupted 
than a diamond. In fact he wins all who 
approach him, and, as a man, none who 
know him will refuse him respect. 


SHOULD Bryan be elected, it will be the 
first time in our history that the Presidency 
has crossed the Missouri. Indeed, the 
present campaign sees Western and South- 
ern men at the fore in both of the great 
parties. Senator James K. Jones, who is 
to manage Bryan’s canvass, hails from Ar- 
kansas. Though now regarded as one of 
the leaders of his party, he was over forty 
years old when he entered national politics. 
Jones’s work on the Wilson bill first proved 


_ him to be a political general of talent. He 


is a giant in stature, and dresses after the 
fashion of the ante-bellum statesmen. He 
is bluff but kindly, and a rapid and very en- 
tertaining talker. 


On the other hand, Senator John M. 
Thurston, who is one of the managers of 
the McKinley canvass, hails from Bryan’s 
own State of Nebraska. Thurston is the 
hero of a career possible only in America. 
Thirty years ago he was a hack-driver in 
Chicago. Before that he had been a farm- 
laborer. By hard work and hard knocks 
he gained admission to the bar and opened 
a law-office in Omaha. That was in the 
early 70’s. Now he is a member of the 
Senate and one of the best-paid lawyers in 


the Mississippi Valley. Thurston looks like 
a professor of rhetoric in a country college, 
but as a stump-speaker has few equals at 
the present time. 


THURSTON is, first of all, a fighter, and 
so is General Charles Grosvenor, another 
of the McKinley managers. The latter 
was born in Connecticut and reared in 
Ohio. His home is in Athens, Ohio, and 
for the past generation, during which he 
has been a politician there, the Republican 
party has been divided into factions and 
Grosvenor has been the fighter at the head 
of one of them. He is now sixty-three 
years old, and had been a soldier, a 
speaker of the Ohio legislature, and divers 
other things before he became a member 
of Congress ten years ago. He would 
rather talk than eat, and will leave off 
talking at any time to join in a handy row. 


LikE General Grosvenor, Senator Henry 
M. Teller, leader of the bolting silver 
Republicans, is a notable example of the 
Eastern man transplanted to the West. 
Teller went to school in a log school-house, 
did his first reading by the light of an old- 
fashioned log fire and pounded away un- 
til he has gotten an extraordinary amount, 
of facts stored in the gray matter of his 
brain. He is now a tall, white-haired, 
gray-bearded man, whose tongue goes in 
and out all daylong. He isa little too quick 
and jumps to his feet now and then when 
he had better remain in his chair. He is, 
however, always ready to say something, 
and generally he says it very well in- 
deed. 


ANOTHER political fighter of tried skill 
and valor is John R. McLean, the new 
member of the Democratic national com- 
mittee from Ohio. McLean is still on the 
sunny side of fifty and has been in politics 
ever since he was a youngster in his teens. 
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He inherits his fighting blood and his 
love of public affairs from his father, the 
late Washington McLean. The elder Mc- 
Lean also left him the Cincinnati Zxguirer, 
which he had made a great paper and 
which the son has madea greaterone. The 
younger McLean in recent years has made 
his home in Washington. He believes in 
politics of the practical sort and will have 
much to do with the financial end of the 
Bryan canvass. 


THIS promises to be pre-eminently a 
“campaign of education” in which the 
stump-speaker will play aconspicuous part. 
General Harrison, Speaker Reed, Senator 
Foraker and General Woodford will be 
the mainstay of the Republicans 
on the stump. Opposed to them 
on the Democratic side will be 
Senators George G. Vest, John 
W. Daniel, David B. Hill and 
Stephen M. White, ex-Speaker 
Charles F. Crisp and Richard P. 
Bland. Vest is Missouri’s fa- 
vorite orator. His is the old 


style of the stump. He is wordy 


and he is earnest. In appearance he is 
short and unprepossessing. His head rises 
abruptly from between his shoulders and 
his legs are a little bowed. From this 
infirmity of figure and his air of defiance 
when speaking, he is sometimes called the 
“ Bow-legged Ajax from beyond the Mis- 
sissippi.” But nicknames have been given 
to better men and the Missouri senator 
is a useful man to his party. Vest is 
great ina talk against time and 
he holds his own well in a run- 
ning debate in or out of the 
Senate chamber 


STILL, as an orator he is 
manifestly inferior to Daniel. 
The Virginia senator was a 
Confederate soldier during the 
war, although but little more 
than a boy at the time, and left 
a leg onthe field of battle. He 
has been in politics for a generation, 
and is now serving his second term in the 
Senate. Daniel among the Southern peo- 
ple holds much the same position as a 
public speaker as was long held by the late 
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Daniel Dougherty in the North. He is a 
scholarly lawyer, of winning manners and 
courteous address, and while his oratory 
is of the old-fashioned flowery kind, it is 
always vigorous and forceful, and has made 
him the most popular stump-speaker of 
the South, where he has been for a decade 
or more one of the leading champions of 
the white metal. 


DANIEL’s most intimate friend in the 
Senate is Senator Hill, who, all things 
considered, is, perhaps, the most effective 
campaign orator in the Democratic party. 
Hill is singularly adroit in the adjustment 
of his arguments, as well as in the selection 
of his points of attack and defence. His 
audacity is equalto every emer- 
gency, and he holds the virtue 
of consistency subordinate to 
the necessities of a campaign. 
But his chief source of influ- 
ence on the stump is his un- 
failing good-humor. He con- 
trols his temper under all 
provocations, and in that way 
often achieves undoubted suc- 


cess where the general conditions are not 
in his favor. 


SENATOR WHITE, who has twice pre- 
sided over national gatherings of his party, 
is easily the leader of the Democracy in 
California, and, although still a young man, 
is one of the best paid and most successful 
lawyers on the Pacific coast. He was born 
and reared in the State which sent him to 
the Senate a few years ago, and is as 
essentially a product of the 
farther as Bryan is of the mid- 
dle West. He is a direct, logi- 
cal and convincing speaker, 
who talks in plain language to 
plain men, and often, without 
seeming effort, wins them to 
his own way of thinking. White 
belongs to the new era and be- 
lieves as devoutly in free silver 
as he does in his Bible. 


Ex-SPEAKER Crisp’s devotion to the 
same cause is not less earnest and single- 
minded. Crisp can never be President, for 
he was born in England, but he is Ameri- 
can in all save the accident of birth. 
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He served on the losing side during the 
war, studied law after its close and left the 
bench in Georgia to enter the House, of 
which he has twice been elected speaker, 
and where for ten years past he has been 
one of the very few men who could cross 
swords with Reed without suffering dis- 
comfiture if not downright defeat. Just 
now he is a hopeful candidate for senator 
from Georgia. Crisp is a clear reasoner 
and close thinker, and while not an elo- 
quent man always says well what he has to 
say. He is as sound and true asa Georgia 
pine knot, and binds his friends to him 
with hooks of steel. 


Last but by no means least of the group 
I have mentioned is Richard P. Bland, 
who illustrates in his person one of the 
unwritten laws of the presidency. Bland 
was the father of the free silver agitation 
and has been for twenty years or more its 
most earnest and unfaltering champion. 
But no leader of a popular cause has ever 
reached the presidency, and Bland, the 
“logical candidate” of the Chicago con- 
vention, was in the hour of triumph thrust 
aside for a younger man. The Missouri 
statesman is a small man physically, but 
he has ability and the courage of his con- 
victions. Defeat does not dismay him 
and he cares little for the odds arrayed 
against him so long as he is convinced 
that he is right. Bland looks like Henry 
George and in private life he is as plain 
and unpretending as an old shoe. If he 
could secure the passage of a free silver 
bill through Congress and have it signed 
by the President the sum of Bland’s politi- 
cal happiness would be complete. 


Conspicuous among the Populist lead- 
ers who have cast in their fortunes with 
Bryan are Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, and 
Joseph S. C. Sibley, of Pennsylvania. 
Both have served in the popular branch 
of Congress and both would like to go 
back there. 


Kansas is noted for its odds- 


come-short and its sudden and often be- 
wildering surprises, but it never produced 
anything more original in a political way 
than the red-headed sage of Médicine 
Lodge. Simpson has been all things by 
turn and nothing long. He was a soldier 
and sailor before he became a farmer in 
Kansas. When he went to Congress as 
a Populist his wife remained behind to 
manage the farm. Their neighbors declare 
that she is far and away the better farmer 
of the two. Simpson has lungs of leather 
and a voice like the bull of Bashan, but 
his power with a prairie audience is not to 
be gainsaid. 


SIBLEY is a rich man with the rich man’s 
proverbial fondness for political prefer- 
ment. He made a fortune in the oil 
trade, and then having, in the course of his 
career, accumulated a large and varied as- 
sortment of political opinions, concluded 
that the hall of Congress was the most 
fitting and proper place to air them. He 
tried and failed several times before he 
finally realized his ambition. Sibley loves 
fast horses and free silver and hates Cleve- 
land. 


Major WILLIAM MCKINLEy’s record in 
military service and public life are too well 
known among the people to need recital 
here. Patriotic and brave in war, faithful 
and true in all the relations of civil life, he 
is atypical American. As the nominee of 
the Republican party he was undoubtedly 
the choice of the rank and file of the or- 
ganization. And they are devotedly loyal 
to him. 


THE candidates for the Vice-Presidency 
are all good-looking men. Whether it be 
Arthur Sewall, of Maine, Garrett A. Ho- 
bart, of New Jersey, or Thomas E. Watson, 
of Georgia, who shall preside ever the Sen- 
ate, that body is to be congratulated in ad- 


vance. “Handsome is that handsome 
does,” however. And I shall leave it at 
that. 


MASKS AND FACES. 


THe GENIUS OF ELEONORA DusE.—MARVELS OF THE CINEMATOGRAPHE.—WANTED, 
LEADING MEN.—VAUDEVILLE JoTTINGS.—STaGE ITEMs. 


By Robert Stodart. 


W HAT can one say of Eleonora Duse 

but that she was “ born in the clouds 
and struck by the lightning”? She has 
the universal mind—“a touch of chaos” 
—and no line will measure her stature nor 


VESTA TILLEY. 


plummet sound her depths. Ordinary 

tules lose their force when applied to this 

phenomenal woman; set limitations are 

brushed aside by the sweep of her consum- 

mate powers. One night she gives us a 
Camille more human in her tears and 
blood, more complex and yet more 
clear, than any we have ever before 
seen; grand in her redemption, pitiful 
in her fading away. The next, she is 
Santuzza, the boorish peasant, aban- 
doned to dull despair, tormenting 
jealousy and implacable hate. It may 
be that on the self-same night we find 
ourselves the guests of Aftrandolina, 
the coquettish inn-keeper, in figured 
gown, with pretty courtesy-dropping 
and gracious, smiling ways, and our 
hearts, that had been heavy with San- 
tuzza’s woe, leap up to meet the 
brightness, the love and the light 
laughter of “La Locandiera.” And 
after that—contrast of contrasts — 
comes J/fagda, brave woman and 
proud, the quintessence of modernity, 
to fire with her beauty and torment 
with her questionings. 

Eleonora Duse has been assailed in 
certain quarters for her choice of 
plays. It has been asserted, and with 
seeming justification, that the heroines 
whom she embodies are heroines in 
name only, that they are repellent 
types of perverse and impure femi- 
ninity. A sufficient answer to this 
criticism lies in the fact that the ma- 
jority of the great modern plays deal 
with illicit passion and the storm and 
stress of human experience, not the 
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peaceful happenings of virtuous domestic 
life. Surely it is a spirit akin to bigotry 
which prompts some persons to decry 
“Camille,” Francillon,” “Fédora” and 
the rest, simply because their central fig- 
ures are not women who meet the right 
man at the right time, and then, after a 
charming courtship over a cup of tea, 
marry, “settle down” and live happily, 
honored and honorable, ever after. Such 
lukewarm ré/es are best suited to the 
drawing-room actress, who successfully 
parades a refined and pleasing personality 
through four eventless acts of surface 
sentiment and empty platitudes. They 
are not for the Titans of the drama, 
whose mighty task it is to show us in verity 
the sorrow of the breaking heart, the sick- 
ness of hope deferred, the agony of love 
forsaken, to voice the bitter cry of outcast 
womanhood, and translate the pain of the 
world into a universal language; one, 
moreover, that shall appeal with equal 
force to the hearts and minds of men and 
women. All this Eleonora Duse does. 
Hers is like the work of a great painter, 
who, in composing a masterpiece, sets back 
the particulars in the perspective, and fills 
the foreground with the principals. It is 
not “realism” as we have come to under- 
stand the word, z.e. the mere photographic 
reproduction of petty details, but that 
naturalism which selects essentials for 
faithful portrayal—neither Truth nor Beau- 
ty merely, but “a revelation of beautiful 
Truth through the individual vision,” and 
that, I take it, is the highest form of art. 


The face of Eleonora Duse, like the faces | 


of the great Madonnas, is bi-sexual. Wom- 
an’s delicacy is there, and much of masculine 
strength. Of an exquisite sensibility, its 
variety of expression 1s infinite. Whether 
it be really beautiful or not is a matter of 
no importance. One thing is certain—it is 


the face of a well-favored or an ugly wom- 
an, a good woman or an evil, an empress 
or a serf, just as this transcendent genius 
wills it to be. 


I regard Eleonora Duse as the one 
actress of our time to whom the word 
“great’’ can be applied without reserva- 
tion. She found the stage in the stran- | 
gling grip of artificiality and convention ; 
already she has done much to deliver it, 
and we may trust to her to do more. In 
every country which she has visited, her 
good influence is apparent in new mani- 
festations of naturalness and the strength 
that lies in the repression of strength. 
She has instructed the players. Compare 
her with any other living actress, and in 
what does she fail? “ In tigerish passion,” 
I hear some one say, “the Bernhardt ex- 
cels her there.” I grant you that, and still 
I hold my ground. The true end and aim 
of dramatic art is, and ever will be, imper- 
sonation and the utter submergence of 
self in the author’s idea. Then how does 
your Bernhardt, with her written-to-fit 
plays—those open confessions of weak- 
ness—her constant projection of person- 
ality, her graces and affectations,—how, I 
ask, does she compare with the simple, 
self-effacing woman who, three years ago, 
came to us unheralded, and slowly fixed 
herself in our regard by the honesty of 
her art ; the woman whom the world has 
since acclaimed the high-priestess of natu- 
ralism in the dramatic temple? It is the 
difference between the False and the True 
—no, not just that, rather the falsely beau- 
tiful and the True for Truth’s sake. 

Eleonora Duse standsalone. Her acting 
makes the strongest possible appeal to the 
intellect, and it goes unsaid that intellect- 
uality outlasts emotionalism. If we re- 
gard the art of Eleonora Duse with calm, 
clear-seeing eyes, keeping in mind the fact 
that acting is the incarnation of character, 
and searching in sincerity for what is true 
and fine in the loveliest of all the arts, we 
shall perceive her towering in might over 
the pigmies who surround her, like some 
lonely mountain-peak, snow-capped and 
austere, above the smiling valley and the 
verdured plain. 


| 
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The workings of Lumiére’s Cinemato- 
graphe, now on view at Keith’s Union 
Square Theatre, form the most interesting 
feature of current vaudeville. The Cine- 
matographe is, beyond a doubt, the per- 
fection of motion-photography, as it is 
called. There is practically no elongation 
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or distortion of any of the moving objects 
shown, even when they come into the 
immediate foreground, and this fact alone 
is a clear proof of superiority over the 
other motion-photography machines. The 
house of Lumiére & Sons, at Lyons, France, 
is the largest of its kind in Europe, and the 
manufacture of photographic supplies is 


the leading specialty. The elder member 
of the firm is the inventor of the Lumiére 
plate, which is used by photographers all 
over the world. ‘The Cinematographe was 
brought to its present state of efficiency 
about a year ago, but was not publicly ex- 
hibited until last winter in Paris. The 
secret of its success is the skilful manner 
in which the Lumiéres take their instanta- 
neous photographs. Their photographers, 
who are equipped with portable cameras, 
take the negatives on thin celluloid films. 
These films are from fifty to seventy-five 
feet in length and but two inches in 
width, and the photographs are taken at 
the rate of sixty a second. A view such 
as the “Charge of the Seventh French 
Cavalry” contains from three thousand to 
three thousand five hundred separate and 
distinct motion-photographs. The neg- 
atives having been taken, they are pre- 
pared and pointed. The film is then 
run over the face of the projecting lens by 
hand and not by electricity, as is the case 
with the Vitascope, the result being a 
complete picture as thrown upon the 
screen. The pictures as taken are ex- 
ceedingly small, and the audience sees 
them magnified six hundred times. 


At the present time there are no lead- 
ing men on the American stage. We used 
to have a few, but they all went a-starring 
years ago “and left us sadly thinking ”»— 
thinking of the days of courtly Lester Wal- 
lack, of fiery Charles R. Thorne, Jr., and 
of “handsome Harry’? Montague. Un- 
doubtedly we may thank the prevalence of 
the starring system for this lamentable 
state of affairs. Nosooner does a promis- 
ing young player make a palpable hit on 
Broadway than he is smitten with the 
fever. The thought of management—ex- 
cept, possibly, his own—becomes irksome, 
he chafes under the restraints imposed 
upon him ; and as for frequent rehearsals 
and the routine of stock work, that is a 
weariness not to be endured. Accordingly 
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he cancels a contract or two before the 
next performance, commissions some dra- 
matic tailor to fit him with a play (“with 
plenty of ‘centre’ for me’’) in a week, 
and, gathering a bundle of sticks about 
him, he is off to show them that dwell in 
La Crosse, Wis , what Art (with a capital 
A) is like. Usually the stock stage misses 
the promising young player, and the ranks 
of the stars are not perceptibly strength- 
ened by his enlistment. He is playing to 
a different class of audiences now, people 
who are caught by the broad and strenuous 
effects, not the refinements of acting, 
Insensibly his style roughens, and when he 
returns to the metropolis a few seasons on 
we will not recognize him, we refuse to 
take him back to our hearts. 

Let me cite just one case in point. 
When, some fifteen years ago, Mr. Robert 
B. Mantell played Loris Spanoff to the 
Fédora of Miss Fanny Davenport for the 
first time in New York and woke up to 
find the town ringing with his name, it is 
not too much to say that he could have 
had leading business in any of our stock 
companies. But, drunk with adulation, 
he “walked out of the theatre,” as the 
mummers say, and began ripping around 
the country in horrors like “ Monbars” 
and “The Louisianian.” Four years ago, 
the place a raw Missouri town, I saw him 
in the latter play—a mixture of cheap 
bombast, fustian heroics and bon-bon box 
sentimentality. In a hundred ways he 
was not the Robert Mantell of old, though 
he shone conspicuous in a company of in- 
competents, whose acting in the serious 
passages affected me powerfully—* but 
more merry tears the passion of loud 
laughter never shed.” About that time he 
ventured to reappear in New York. His 
personal popularity had ebbed, the efforts 
of his associates excited ridicule, and the en- 
gagement was as brief as it was disastrous. 


As I write, the best-liked entertainer on 
Olympia’s roof is Leopold Fregoli in his 


latest offering, “ El Dorado.” This divert- 
ing sketch calls for the impersonation of 
some thirty or forty characters, and, occu- 
pying as it does over an hour in the per- 
formance, it is remarkable even if viewed 
merely as a feat of endurance. One of its 
episodes—an imitation of a musical-sketch 
artist—is so well carried through that 
Fregoli would surely be justified in seeking 
an engagement as a specialist in this par- 
ticular line. His imitation of the cele- 
brated musical conductors remains the 
feature of the whole show, which he gives 
unaided. 

Herr Techow, with his performing cats, 
is easily the star of the first half of the bill, 
in which Fregoli does not appear, and 
others who find favor with Olympia’s 
modish audiences are the Grand Opera 
Quartette, which includes Madame Sardah, 
of Covent Garden, London; Pablo Diaz, 
Cuban contortionist ; Senorita Baranco, 
danseuse, and Rachel Walker, the “ Creole 
Nightingale.” 


Good vaudeville has been the rule at 
Koster & Biai’s during the summer months. 
Among those who have made pronounced 
hits may be mentioned Juies Levy, the 
ever-popular cornet virtuoso; Marie Dress- 
ler in eccentric songs, and the Manhattan 
Comedy Four. Miss Dressler, who is 
extravagantly billed as a “star-obscurer,” 
sings about “ Yvette” very cleverly, in 
frisky, risky fashion; but the song has a 
taking lilt and it does quite as much for 
the Dressler as she does for it. Her in- 
dividuality is pronounced, and she is one 
of the very few women on the American 
stage—I think of Marie Bates, May Irwin 
and Jennie Yeamans at the moment——who 
have a well-defined sense of humor and 
are able to send their impressions across 
the footlights. 

Edison’s Vitascope, vastly improved 
since its first showing, is a potent attrac- 
tion at this hall. The pictures are steadier 
now, and the elongation of the figures 
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shown is not nearly so great as formerly. 
There is still a great deal of electric flash- 
ing, however, and “the wizard” might 
profitably study the overcoming of this 
grave defect. 


“ Flower Moyne, a Romance of Louisi- 


Right to Happiness,” for Minnie Maddern 
Fiske. Mrs. Fiske’s tour will begin on 
November 26. William Gillette’s 
new war-play, “Secret Service,” will be pro- 
duced at the Garrick Theatre on October 
5. The four leading ré/es will fall to Miss 
Amy Busby, Miss Odette Tyler, Mr. Camp- 


LEOPOLD FREGOLI IN ‘‘EL DORADO.” 


ana,” by Franklin Fyles and Bugene W. 
Presbery, will be acted forthe first time at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre in November. 
The play tells a story of old Creole and 
Colonial times in New Orleans, and has a 
historical background. . . . Margue- 
rite Merington is at work upon an adapta- 
tion from the German, to be called “ The 


bell Gallon, and the author himseif. . . 

Col. Henry Mapleson’s Imperial Opera 
Company will give a four weeks’ season of 
Italian opera at the Academy of Music, 
beginning October 26. Among the artists 
now engaged are Josephine Huguet, 
Hucla Darclée, Renée Vidal and Rugguo 
Randacio. None of these singers has yet 
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been heard in New York, but it should 
not be forgotten that the Colonel “ dis- 
covered” Etelka Gerster—he may have 
another great card up his sleeve. 
Mr. E. S. Willard will next season appear 
in a dramatization by Hall Caine of that 
author’s latest novel. The Stand- 
ard Theatre, Mr. William Sells, manager, 
will henceforth be conducted as a con- 
tinuous-performance house. . . . Among 
the performers booked to appear at Koster 
& Bial’s Music Hall during the season are 
Eugene Stratton, English negro comedian; 
Cissy Fitzgerald in new dances, The Three 
Sisters Macarte, on the high wire, and The 
Five Senates, acrobats. Hammer- 
stein’s Olympia will have Vesta Tilley and 
Dan Leno, both London favorites. ‘ Mar- 
guerite ” will be revived. . . . Mr. F. 
F. Proctor has signed a contract for the 
services of Miss Johnstone Bennett and 
Mr. S. Miller Kent, who will head his 
travelling vaudeville company, appearing 
in a sketch written especially for them. 
The season at the Irving Place 
Theatre will begin October 1 with a produc- 
tion of Schiller’s “ Demetrius ”; the same 
author’s “ Fiesco”’ will also be given. The 
frequent changes of bill at this house make 
it necessary to keep the managerial shelf 
well laden with available plays. Last year 
seventy-one were presented, and now, 
after a two months’ tour of Germany, Mr. 
Conreid brings back no less than ninety- 
two. This reads like the “palmy days ” 
of the drama of which Laurence Hutton 


writes so enthusiastically. « New 
plays by Blumenthal, Fulda, Sudermann 
and Phillippi are on the cards. A three- 
act comedy called “Vrania,” by Carmen 
Sylva, the Queen of Roumania, is a prom- 
ised feature. Agnes Sorma, a famous 
German actress from the Berlin Deutsches 
Theater, will give twelve performances in 
April. Her repertoire will include Ibsen’s 
“ Nora,” as well as a new play by the great 
Dane. Herr Conreid’s company will be 
substantially the same as in past seasons. 
. . Sardou is writing a play for Henry 
Irving in which Robespierre is the central 
figure. . . . Mr. John Hare, who will 
again tour this country under Charles 
Frohman’s management, will have a new 
Pinero play and a new leading man, Mr. 
Fred. Kerr. Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
will return to America this autumn, and 
will play under the management of Charles 
Frohman. . . Mlle. Yvette Guilbert 
will be heard at Koster & Bial’s for four 
weeks beginning December 14. She will 
afterwards visit the principal cities. . 
Judic, who visited America about ten 
years ago, returns this autumn to sing in 
the music halls. . . . Henry Guy Carleton 
has written a play called “ Two Men of Busi- 
ness” for the Holland Brothers. 
Miss Sadie Martinot will be seen this sea- 
son in comedy ré/es under Charles Froh- 
man’smanagement. . . . During Mr. John 
Drew’s engagement at the Empire Theatrc 
he will be seen in a dramatization of Stan- 


ley Weyman’s “ Under the Red Robe.” 
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BREAKERS. 
By Eugene M. Richmond. 


sky descends, 
And ocean bends, 
To greet the sunrise glow, 
Where sea-fogs rise, 
And sea-spume flies, 
With threat of wreck and woe; 


Where crag rears cold 
And bleak and bold 
To the rush of giant waves 
As wild and strong 
As a warrior throng, 


We are born, near the Siren’s caves. 


Then far we roam, 
Wing-shod with foam, 
To the caves of tales untold, 
For the great salt sea 
Is ours, and we 
Are a band of breakers bold. 


We laugh and jeer 

At the tangled gear, 
On a broken, drifting spar, 

And we stop to play 

On our billowy way 
To the hapless harbor bar. 


Then off a-leap 
Where the resting deep 
Laps on the pearl-white strand 
Of some tropic beach 
Where each to each 
Calls softly sea and land. 


*Neath sun and star 
We course afar 
To the caves of tales untold, 
For the great salt sea 
Is ours, and we 
Are a band of breakers bold. 
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WHEN WirT Is_ Eloquence, it is some- 
times said, dwells in the 
audience rather than in 
the orator. It might, with equal proprie- 
ty, be said that wit and wisdom appertain 
to those who appreciate them, and not 
to their originator. It is told of the fa- 
mous Doctor Johnson, that at a dinner 
given by the Lord Mayor he was so foolish 
as to devote a few minutes of his spark- 
ling conversation to an alderman sitting 
next him, whose only desire was to give 
his time exclusively to the turtle. “ Sir,” 
said the alderman, in a tone of indignant 
remonstrance, “in attempting to listen to 
your long sentences, and give you a short 
answer, I have swallowed two pieces of 
green fat without tasting the flavor. I 
beg you to let me enjoy my present hap- 
piness in peace.” 


NOT WIT. 


HAWTHORNE AS That observing the 
forms of religious 
faith does not always 
betoken a mind devoid of guile is well 
illustrated by some of the experiences 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and Mrs. Hawthorne 
had in Italy. Says he: “I sat down on 
a bench near one of the chapels and a 
woman immediately came up to me to 
beg. I at first refused; but she knelt 
down by my side, and instead of pray- 
ing to the saint prayed to me; and be- 
ing thus treated as a canonized person- 
age I thought it incumbent on me to be 
gracious to the extent of half a paul. My 
wife, some time ago, came in contact with 
a pickpocket at the entrance of a church ; 
and, failing in his enterprise upon her 
purse, he passed in, dipped his thieving 
fingers in the holy water, and paid his de- 
votions at a shrine. Missing her purse, 
he said his prayers, in the hope, perhaps, 
that the saint would send him better luck 
next time.” 


A SAINT. 


ONE oF LINcOLN’s President Lincoln 
was as good a ra- 
conteur ashe was a 
man, and the legends of his ability in this 
direction are numerous. In Miss Tarbell’s 
“ Life”? she recounts how Judge Ewing, of 
Chicago, was fined for listening to one of 
Mr. Lincoln’s stories. He was once a 
clerk of one of the courts where Lincoln 
practised and Judge David Davis presided. 
He says: “I was never fined but once for 
contempt of court. Davis fined me five 
dollars. Mr. Lincoln had just come in 
and, leaning over my desk, had told me a 
story so irresistibly funny that I broke out 
into a loud laugh. ‘The judge called me 
to order in haste, saying, ‘This must be 
stopped. Mr. Lincoln, you are constantly 
disturbing this court with your stories.’ 
Then to me, ‘You may fine yourself five 
dollars for your disturbance.’ I apolo- 
gized, but told the judge the story was 
worth the money. In a few minutes the 
judge leaned over and called me to him. 
‘What was the story Lincoln told you?’ 
he said. I told him, and he laughed aloud 
in spite of himself. ‘Remit your fine,’ he 
ordered.” 


STORIES. 


PRECEPT AND Afropos of the differ- 
ence between “ preach- 
ing” and “practice” 
Mr. Whipple gives some curious instan- 
ces. He says: “Seneca wrote in praise 
of poverty, on a table formed of solid 
gold, with two millions of pounds let 
out at usury. Sterne was a very selfish 
man; according to Warburton, an irre- 
claimable rascal; yet a writer unexcelled 
for pathos and charity. Sir Richard Steele 
wrote excellently well on temperance— 
when he was sober. Dr. Johnson's essays 
on politeness are admirable; yet his ‘You 
lie, sir!’ and ‘You don’t understand the 
question, sir!’ were two common charac- 
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teristics, of his colloquies. He and Dr. 
Shebbeare were both pensioned at the 
same time. The report immediately flew 
that the king had pensioned two bears—a 
he-bear and a she-bear.” 


CosmocraPpHy The influence of geo- 
AND Music. gfraphical conditions 

* upon the art and litera- 

ture of a people is adverted to by a re- 
cent writer in the Zooker-On, who says 
that “there is a surprising analogy be- 
tween the vague, softly undulating lines 
of the mountainless Danish landscape 
and the character of the music of the 
Danes. ... The one Danish opera of 
which it may, by this time, confidently be 
asserted that not only will it live as long 
as the Danish people, but that it stands a 
fine chance sooner or later of beginning a 
triumphant journey throughout the musical 
world, is Peter Heise’s ‘King and Con- 
stable.’”’ This opera has been very popu- 


lar in Denmark for twenty years. The 


composer died soon after it was first 
successfully sung. 


STEADFASTNESS Almost all the great 
successes in history 
have been accom- 
plished by persistency, by the ability to 
endure trials and hardships for the per- 
fecting of a purpose. One of our most 
brilliant American authors has said “the 
most common and most attractive mani- 
festations of persistency of character pro- 
ceed from those natures in which the affec- 
tions are dominant.” He instances the 
story of the mother of Thomas-a-Becket. 
His father, Gilbert-d-Becket, was taken 
prisoner during one of the Crusades by a 
Syrian Emir, and held for a considerable 
period in a kind of honorable captivity. 
A daughter of the Emir saw him at her 
father’s table, heard him converse, fell in 
love with him and offered to arrange the 
means by which both might escape to 
Europe. The project only partially suc- 
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ceeded ; he escaped, but she was left be- 
hind. Soon afterwards, however, she con- 
trived to elude her attendants, and after 
many adventures by sea and land arrived in 
England, knowing but two English words, 
“London” and “Gilbert.” By constantly 
repeating the first she was directed to the 
city; and there, followed by a mob, she 
walked for months from street to street, 
crying as she went, “Gilbert! Gilbert!” 
She at last came to the street in which her 
lover lived. The mob and the name 
attracted the attention of a servant in the 
house, Gilbert recognized her, and they 
were married. 


A TALE oF THE We have the following 
touching and accurate 
bit of Cuban history, 
compiled from the “official” war tele- 
grams by the St. Louis Zribune : 

“ And Maceo, the renowned insurgent 
chief, was also killed this day. He and 
his whole band were surrounded and 
slaughtered. He died with the cry ‘ Long 
live the Republic !’ on his lips. 

“Nothing daunted, Maceo gathered 
another band of desperate men, and began 
to desolate the surrounding country. He 
plundered many homes and burned the 
houses to the ground. Luckily Colonel 
Hidalgo appeared in the neighborhood 
with a strong force, armed with magazine 
rifles. Maceo’s wicked soul fled, for four- 
teen bullets had entered his body. 

“One more bullet and he would have 
been lost. As it was, the loss of blood 
so weakened Maceo that he was hardly 
able to accomplish his customary daily 
victory on the following day. His head- 
less trunk was discovered on the battle- 
field when the insurgents retired. A can- 
non-ball had taken his head off. 

««¢ J do not expect mercy,’ replied Maceo, 
a few days later. He was made prisoner 
and confronted with General Carambo; 
and the general had him shot there and 
then.” 
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